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, What Did Women Want? 


America alone? 
America in a League? 
America in the League? 
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OULDN’T you think that a woman who did not want the 
League of Nations would say so in these frank and troublous 


= ne — 


times. if you asked her? 


HE Woman Citizen asked every woman whom it reached to 

mark a straw ballot showing whether or not she wanted a 
League of Nations when she voted last fall. In addition several 
big newspapers reprinted the Woman Citizen ballot. 





4000 women voted 


92.5% of them wanted the League of Nations in some form. 
Hundreds of them wrote earnest letters to back up tlteir votes. 


, | READ WHAT THEY SAY 
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SUMMER FASHIONS 


OU will find our Fashion Departments well supplied for that 


unexpected, mid-summer occasion that calls for something new 


and different. Sport clothes, party frocks and simple summer dress- 


es—our wide selections include them all in charming variety, all dis- 


tinctive, all at lowest-in-the-city prices. 


THIRD FLOOR 


HERALD SQU NEW YORK 
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Jranklin 
Simon & Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 


FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts., New York 





For Madame and 


Mademoiselle 


SUMMER 
SWEATERS 
AND SKIRTS 


New Fashions at New Prices 


532—PureE Sik Tuxepo Coat 
SWEATER, a new-weave sweater, 
in henna, beige, white, black, navy 


blue or pink. 15.00 


- A 
534—WHITE CREPE DE CHINE 
PLEATED Sports SKIRT, superior 


quality. 12.75 


Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
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The 
Fallen 
Arch 


is a painful, inconvenient 
condition of the foot, af- 
fecting the spine as well as 
the entire nervous system 
of the body, and should be 
remedied at once, so as to 
prevent many years of in- 
tense suffering. 


To gradually, but firmly 
restore the arch to its natu- 
ral condition, get the Arch 
Preserver Shoe, the shoe 
that is especially con- 
structed to correct this 
fault and restore to the 
foot its natural support for 
the body. 


Arch Preserver Shoes have 
built into them a unique 
bridge construction, fully 
supporting the entire 
length of the foot, thereby 
relieving all strains of 
muscle, and permitting a 
graceful and buoyant step. 


Arch Preserver 


Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
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GH. Altman & Cn. 








Before You Go 


Vacationing 


at home or abroad 


Make a point of visiting B. Altman & Co.’s 
Store for the purpose of supplying your 


Summer needs in Travel and Sports 
Clothes, Bathing Outfits, Hand-luggage, 
Toilet Articles, Stationery, etc. 


Here you will find the newest and best in 
the indispensable items that go to the 
making of an enjoyable holiday; as well 
as that elusive quality of distinction that 


is the surest passport to social recognition 











Chirty-fourth Street Telephone 7o00 Murray Bill 


Madison Auenue-Fifth Auenue, Nem York 


Chirty-fifth Street 
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What Did Women Want? 


Citizen in its issue of June 4th, 

“What did women mean by their 
vote at the presidential election last 
fall?” has been answered voluminously. 
For three issues the Woman Citizen car- 
ried on its back cover these questions: 
Did you vote the Republican ticket, 
believing the United States would join the 
League of Nations in some form? 
believing the United States would not join 
the League of Nations in any form? 


y \HE question asked by the Woman 


Did you vote the Democratic ticket, 
believing the United States would join the 
League of Nations in some form? 
believing the United States would not join 
the League of Nations in any form? 

Several big newspapers and the new 
Illinois Bulletin of the League of 
Women Voters reprinted the Woman 
Citizen ballot. In response nearly 4000 
women sent in their votes and in addi- 
tion hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived explaining more fully why 
women voted as they did, and their 
opinions on the great issues involved. 
These votes and letters have come from 
all parts of the country, from Maine to 
California, from Minnesota to Alabama. 
They give a cross-section of the votes 
and opinions of the most intelligent 
part of the woman electorate of the 
United States. 


Changing Parties for the League 


The results show that 92.5 per cent of 
all the women who voted either the 
Republican or the Democratic ticket did 
so “believing that the United States 
would join the League of Nations in 
some form,” while 7.5 per cent voted 
“believing that the United States would 
not join the League of Nations in any 
form.” Eleven voters only said that the 
League was not taken into consideration 
in their choice. Many specifically stated 
that they were Republicans, or would 
have voted the Republican ticket if it 
had not been for.the League issue. Such 
comments were common as “I voted the 
Democratic ticket for president only”; 
and this from a Massachusetts woman: 

“T am a registered Republican. I voted 
the Democratic ticket because the Demo- 
cratic candidate came out frankly and 
squarely for the League of Nations.” 


Or from a New Yorker who voted the 
Democratic ticket: 

“T have been a Republican all my life and 
of a family ‘dyed in the wool’ Republican.” 


Another Massachusetts woman who, 
although a Republican, voted for Cox, 
adds: 

“Perhaps business depression will force 
us to do what high-mindedness failed to 
accomplish.” 

Both Alabama and New York ex- 
pressed the opinion that: 

“The present troublous times might have 
been largely avoided had we entered the 
league.” 

A New Yorker writes: 

“IT am a Republican and little dreamed 
that my first vote for President would be 
for a Democrat. I voted for Cox solely 
on the League of Nations issue. I feel 
very keenly that it is a disgrace for the 
United States to refuse to cooperate with 
other nations to prevent war. The League 
without the United States may or may not 
succeed; with the United States success 
would have been assured.” 


They Want Peace 


Most of the letters express an ardent 
desire for world peace: 

“I believe in a League of Nations for 
Peace. I abhor war. At eighty-two years 
of age I have distinct recollections of the 
horrors of four wars in which the United 
States has taken a bloody part, though, 
thank God, it was always a part of defend- 
ing justice and rebuking oppressors.” 


Another writes: 

“I’m convinced that practically all of the 
women voted for what they thought would 
bring peace. But propaganda against the 
League of Nations was widespread and the 
credulous were convinced that it was deadly ; 
meaning war, and sending our boys to die 
in foreign lands.” 

From Minneapolis came: 

“T am enclosing the coupon attached to 
your paper, and also wish to inform you 
that four large Scandinavian American 
women’s organizations, of this city, number- 
ing two thousand women of Scandinavian 
birth or ancestry, have passed resolutions 
urging President Harding to call the nations 
together for a conference on disarmament 
and peace.” 

From a well-known Virginian: 

“I voted the Democratic ticket because 
with all my mind. and heart and soul I be- 
lieved in a League of Nations to enforce 
peace, and I wanted the United States to be 
a potential factor in that compact. Our 


present ‘isolation’ seems to me to be an 
unworthy withdrawal from our iegitimate 
responsibilities and a base repudiation of 
those principles for which our sons offered 
the sacrifice of their lives 

A North Carolina woman writes: 

“With the League of Nations as the main 
issue not only those of us who are Demo- 
crats voted the Democratic ticket but, judg- 
ing from this small town, a great number of 
Republican women as well. A neighbor of 
mine whose family are all Republicans, left 
her baby asleep at daybreak and went to 
the polls to vote for Cox as she wanted 
above all else a League of Nations.” 


To a number of voters the League 
issue was of supreme importance. One 
woman writes: 


“The League ranks with the world docu- 
ments, with the Ten Commandments, the 
Magna Charta and our own Constitution.” 


Against the League 


From the South comes a contrasting 


view: 
“IT gave four weeks of my time traveling 
over Kentucky and speaking in the hope 


that America would keep out of entangling 
alliances with quarreling Europe. Let them 
settle their own disputes and preserve their 
own boundary lines. We have given enough 
good American blood in the European quar- 
rels. Down with the League of Nations.” 

4 Connecticut woman who was op- 
posed wrote: 

“I am a Republican, I believe in the plat- 
form. I did not like the League of Nations 
in the least. The future I am trusting to 
our very good President. A sick country, 
like a sick person, cannot get well in a 
minute.” 

Another Connecticut woman writes: 

“Mv vote is for America alone. Our an- 
cestors freed the United States from all 
kings and empires, and we should keep it 
free. I voted the Republican ticket hoping 
the United States would not join the League 
of Nations in any form.” 


From Nebraska: 


“I want a League, some League, any 


League, but the League is an iniquitous 
compromise with European imperialism—a 
pertectly intolerable repudiation of every 


one of the fourteen points.” 

From Missouri comes a_ protest 
against the straw ballot: 

“If this paper expects support from Re- 
publican women cut out this sort of thing. 
This magazine is posing as a non-partisan 
organ and at the same time is seeking to 
disseminate allied propaganda in spite of 
the fact that the American people have 
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spoken in thunder tones on the hateful 
thing called the League of Nations. Let 
Wilson and this miserable farce sink into 
oblivion where they both belong. Long live 
Harding.” 


The minority parties were also repre- 
sented. From California came a letter 
saying: 

“They want peace, and that they are not 
likely to get through either the Democratic 
or the Republican party. Although I want 
only two months of being ninety years old, 
I voted last November for E. V. Debs.” 

A New Yorker voted the Prohibition 
ticket: 

“Believing and hoping that the United 
States would join the League of Nations in 
some form and that the last work of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw on earth should not 
be in vain.” 

And another: 

“If the Woman Citizen is really going to 
represent women and to be a help to us all, 
don’t you think that it should recognize that 
there is a Socialist party, whether its policy 
is to encourage or discourage it? ‘There is 
a large group of women who believe in 
some League of Nations but who did not 
vote for it through either of the old parties.” 


Opinions on the Election 


A number of writers analyzed the 
election. One from Minnesota who had 
campaigned for the Democratic party 
found that: 

“Eighty per cent of our population is 
foreign-born — Slavs, Italians, Finns and 
Swedes. The Finns, when not Socialists, are 
Republicans, and the Swedes are always 
Republicans. A number of Austrian 
women told me they would vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, because ‘Lady, when the Re- 
publicans were in, we had beer, wine, 
everything—then the Democrats got in and 
they took away the whiskey and beer, and 
now, if they get in again, they will take 
away the wine from our homes.’ So the 
League of Nations did not make much im- 
pression on them. Also I found that a great 
number of people were angry because ‘Wil- 
son declared war when he said he wouldn’t.’ 
And he ‘didn’t free Ireland.” Some 
‘wanted a change,’ which was one of the 
slogans used by the Republicans in this part 
of the country.” 

Several writers make comments simi- 
lar to the following: 

“We may go back only a little time to see 
the votes for Presidents divided into very 
nearly three equal parts between Taft, 
Roosevelt and Wilson to realize that the 
country is normally only about one-third 
Democratic anyway. In the general intel- 
lectual confusion many voters fell back into 
the party cleavage of their childhood. 

“T do not believe any one will really under- 
stand the election of 1920 for a long time 


yet. I do believe that when the leaders of 
the Republican party have had time to save 
their face they will be ready to go into the 
League of Nations. Here’s hoping they 
will accomplish that speedily. It seems as 
though the whole world is just waiting for 
us to get back to sane thinking and to our 
normal character.” 

A Massachusetts woman gave as her 
view: 

“The Irish-Americans voted for Harding, 
not because they had suddenly become Re- 
publicans, but because they had: been led 
to believe that the League of Nations was 
largely dominated by Great Britain. The 
German-Americans voted for Harding be- 
cause they thought a separate peace would 
divide the Allies and be advantageous to 
Germany. The negroes voted for Harding 
because they believed the Republicans to 
be better friends to their race than the 
Democrats. The British-Americans voted 
for Harding because they did not approve 
the stand taken by Cox with regard to Ire- 
land. Ex-President Taft, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell and many other Pro- 
League Republicans honestly believed it to 
be impossible to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles without reservations and that a vote 
for Harding would not only put a more 
efficient set of men into office and bring back 
into power the Republican party and Re- 
publican principles but would also be the 
quickest and easiest way to bring about a 
League of Nations. Are they satisfied with 
the results to date?” 

Among the few with whom the League 
of Nations played no part one comment 
was: 

“I voted the Republican ticket because 
I believed the Republican party would put 
better men into public office, manage the 
finances of the country with less extrava- 
gance, and because I disbelieved in Mr. Wil- 
son and the principles of the Democratic 
party at home and abroad.” 


And: 

“What are women to do who can no 
longer respect the elephant and can’t quite 
decide on the mule?” 

Anti-suffrage sentiment was not want- 
ing. A new Jersey woman “with a long 
life behind her” did not vote the Re- 
publican ticket, because: 

“I was sure if it was elected we would 
not join the League. Do not believe in 
Woman Suffrage. I hated to vote. Did 
it for duty. Will trust the administration. 
Believe in weman’s auxiliaries to Public 
School Boards.” 

From Virginia comes: 

“Enclosed find my vote marked on clip- 
ping. I would like ‘to add that five or six 
hundred other women in my county, al- 
though opposed to woman suffrage and 
regarding it almost unladylike to vote, got 
out, registered and voted because of their 


desire for the United States to join the 
League of Nations.” 

One New Yorker writes “I didn’t vote 
and never expect to.” 

No one could read these earnest let- 
ters without realizing the truth of what 
the Woman Citizen said in its first 
announcement of the plan for the straw 
ballot, that “the readers of the Woman 
Citizen are women who did not vote 
blindly, but who know what they did 
and why they did it.” 

The question was put to them clearly, 
without partisan bias, and they have 
answered frankly. So meager was the ex- 
pression of anti-League sentiment which 
the referendum brought out that it is 
nearly all given here. But it would take 
more type than this magazine contains 
to print the letters favoring the League, 
of which the above are samples. 


Not a Mandate 


Since the election last fall, it has 
often been claimed that the huge ma- 
jority given the Republican party was 
a popular protest against not only the 
League of Nations as existing, but 
against the United States making any 
entangling European alliances. Some of 
the friends, even, of the League of Na- 
tions, have hesitated to push the League 
against what they felt was a mandate 
from the people. 

According to the vote taken by the 
Woman Citizen, this is a mistaken view. 
From the figures of the straw ballot, it 
would seem that many voters chose the 
Republican ticket, believing that the 
only chance of getting the League was 
through a Republican President work- 
ing with the Senate. The advice of the 
pro-League Republicans carried far and 
potently. 

The unmistakable conclusion from 
these expressions of opinions is that the 
women of all parties who are repre- 
sented by the readers of the Woman 
Citizen voted for a League of Nations; 
that they still ardently desire that the 
United States should enter the League 
and that they care so deeply that they 
are willing to go to considerable trouble 
to make their wishes come true. Their 
combined sentiment seems to be ex- 
pressed in the words of one San Fran- 
cisco woman: “I feel sure that if put 
to vote America would be for the League 
or an Association of some kind.” 


RESULTS OF STRAW BALLOT COMPILED MONDAY, JULY 11. 


























Voted the Republican ticket believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some form............ 1070 
Voted the Democratic ticket believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some form.............. 1977 
Voted other party tickets wanting the League of Nations in some form ae 7 
Total who voted believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some ee 3084 
Voted the Republican ticket believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form........ 278 
Voted the Democratic ticket believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form.......... 20 
Total believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form 298 
Defective ballots, impossible to tell what they mean... .-------------eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee UR SE AEE san Senate reer 52 
One Anti who “didn’t vote and never expects to” sea rac rere 1 
— 53 
COU Sahat csaii sae car cca ois dana potliadcbpmeenieh nas caints Doel recanasi ba bateieienaitsemianmeeestecszaers 3435 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 








High Protection 


4 subject that promises to make 

Washington heat hotter this sum- 
mer is the tariff. The Fordney tariff 
bill was read in the House of Represen- 
tatives July 7—346 pages of it—and a 
week of unrestricted debate followed. 
July 21 has been set as the date for a 
vote on the bill. 

Unofficial estimates place the expected 
return from this measure at $700.000,- 
000 a year, while the Payne-Aldrich law 
in normal pre-war years produced a 
little more than $300,000,000 a year. 
Chairman Fordney has characterized his 
measure as “a Magna Charta for the 
perpetuation of American standards of 
living and the constitution of a uniform 
and universal prosperity,” and the pur- 
pose of the bill is summed up in the 
majority report in these words:— 

“Rates of duty are proposed which 
will permit the products of American 
labor to compete with foreign goods in 
the American markets without sacri ‘c- 
ing the American standard of living.” 

The minority report retorts that “we 
need no tariff to cut off the imports ad 
the exports of the United States”—our 
foreign trade having fallen off 50 per 
cent from the level of a year ago. 

There appears to be some inclination 
to put tax legislation ahead of the tariff 
on the ground that the latter can wai' 
and the former cannot. Full discussion 
of the tariff will follow in a later num- 
ber of the Citizen, 


Business in Government 


HE new Director of the Budge‘, 
Charles G. Dawes, has started some- 
thing. A brand-new kind of meeting 
was recently held in Washington which 
has great significance for the “business 
administration” of the government. It 
was a meeting of Director Dawes with 
the Cabinet and six hundred government 
bureau chiefs, with President Harding 
in the chair at the first session—for the 
purpose of allowing the director to lay 
down the basic principles which are to 
be applied to expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1922. Mr. Dawes refers to himself 
in his new capacity as “an adviser of the 
President and Congress in the matter of 
correcting business administration,” and 
says that the idea of the Budget bureau 
is to “put into effect throughout the 
government the rules of business such 
as obtain in all well-conducted corpora- 
tions.” 
In writing of this meeting, Mark Sulli- 
van says in the New York Evening Post: 
“Out of this we shall have a real drive 
towards economy and good management 
such as never would have come out of 


Congress. To get economy and eflici- 
ency of management out of Congress is 
not to be expected in the nature of 
things. Human nature being what it is, 
the necessary motive is not to be found 
in the heart of the majority of indi- 
vidual members of Congress. 

“The average individual member is 
looking for credit not with the country 
as a whole but with his home district, 
and as a rule the political organization 
of his home district is more satisfied 
with jobs, with river and harbor im- 
provements, with public buildings and 
with Federal aid for good roads than 
with abstractions of economy. 

“The heart of Congress has not truly 
been behind the movement for Govern- 
ment reorganization, efficiency, and 
economy. Gen. Dawes will need all the 
momentum he can muster to achieve his 
results. The device of the meeting he 
has called for to-day is the best imagin- 
able for his purpose.” 


“The desire you express on the part 
of the British Government,” wrote de 
Valera to Lloyd George, “to end the 
centuries of conflict between the people 
of these two islands, and to establish 


relations of neighborly harmony, is the 
genuine desire of the people of Ire- 
land.” 
It is a desire which all the world 
earnestly shares. 
A Pro-League Crowd 
NOTHER group besides readers 
whom the Woman Citizen could 


reach has recently taken a test poll on 
international relations. The National 
Economic League, whose headquarters 
are in Boston, and whose object is “the 
education and expression of public 
opinion,” put out a list of eight ques- 
tions on subjects “requiring immediate 
consideration.” About 1000 ballots 
were Cast. 











MERCY, WE MUSN'T 


HAVE ACAT IN 
THE HOUSE. 

















ADANGEROUS COMPANION 1 HER PETS 


Truce in the World’s Longest War 


N July 8 a truce was declared 

between the British armed forces 
and the Irish Republican army, and ar- 
rangements were made for hostilities to 
cease frem July 11 at noon. It was the 
first mutual truce in Ireland, says the 
New York World, “since the days of 
Strongbow, seven centuries ago.” If all 
goes well, by the time these words are 
printed, Eamonn de Valera, president of 
the Irish Republic, Sir James Craig, 
Premier of Ulster, and Premier Lloyd 
George, will have met in London at a 
conference of Irish and British repre- 
sentatives. This hopeful outcome is the 
result of careful negotiations in which 
General Jan C. Smuts, the South African 
premier, has played a very important 
part, and back of that is the King’s 
initiative. 


Parmelee in the Nashville Tennessean. 


To the question, “Should the United 
States ratify the Versailles Treaty of 
Peace with reservations?” there were 
710 ayes and 227 nays. To another 
question, “Should the United States 
enter the existing League of Nations 
with modifications in general such as 
were acceptable to the Senate?” there 
were 657 ayes and 298 nays. 

The strongest vote was recorded on 
the first question, “Should the United 
States refrain from joining any associa- 
tion of nations?” there were 823 nays, 
representing 82 per cent, against 149 
ayes, or 15 per cent. 


Good News 


AS we go to press, the newspapers 
announce that President Harding 
has informally asked Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan to share in a 
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conference on disarmament, to be held 
in Washington at a time mutually agree- 
able. If the responses are favorable, 
formal invitations for such a conference 
will be issued. The suggestion is also 
made that the same conference should 
undertake consideration of principles 
and policy in the Far East, and China 
has also been invited to take part in 
the discussion of these problems. 


Chief Justice Taft 

HE new Chief Justice of the United 

States, succeeding the late Chief 
Justice White, is William Howard Taft. 
Mr. Taft’s nomination was confirmed by 
the Senate by a vote of 61 to 4, the four 
opponents being Senators Borah, John- 
son, of California, LaFollette, and Wat- 
son. The objections, it is understood, 
were along the lines that Mr. Taft has 


not been active in the law for thirty 
years and that a life of politics does 
not fit a man to head the greatest judi- 
cial tribunal in the world. The senti- 
ment of the country, however, as re- 
flected in the press, seems to support 
the large senatorial majority, and Mr. 
Taft enters on the duties of his new 
office with the knowledge that he has a 
strong, friendly backing. 


A Baccalaureate Address 


Delivered June 12, 1921 


_By Carrie Chapman Catt, at the University of Wyoming 


HEN you leave this wonderful 

University of Wyoming, I beg 

you to go forth determined to be 
men and women of vision. 

Vision is not a wild dream that comes 
in the night as the result of indigestion: 
it is not a fantastic hope born of a 
disordered brain, although there are 
those who have so defined vision. It is. 
first, an earnest,sincere conviction based 
upon a thorough understanding of the 
cause which produces the vision. Sec- 
ond, there is knowledge of the evolu- 
tionary processes that will certainly lead 
that cause onward. Standing solidly 
upon absolute knowledge and looking 
into the future along a trail the world 
is bound to follow,—one sees the reali- 
zation of a wrong righted — that is 
vision. 

Each of you young people has a spe- 
cial inclination. You will find your 
vision there and, whatever it is, the 
world needs you in its service. There 
is not a single line of our national de- 
velopment that is not at this moment 
in need of leaders and workers of moral 
earnestness. I do not ask you to be re- 
formers — that means giving your en- 
tire life to a task; all I am asking is 
this: wherever you go, whatever you do, 
take your vision with you. 

There is a law of evolution—you have 
learned much of that during your life 
in college. Some regard it as similar 
to the law of gravitation and think that 
it works while they sleep; but I want 
to tell you that evolution requires 
“evolvers’—men and women of vision 
who are willing to live and die for their 
cause. I ask you to be an evolver, each 
of you. along the line where your con- 
viction is strongest and your vision 
clearest. Learn to think things through; 
to take into consideration all the facts, 
and especially the opinions of those who 
do not agree with you. Make the large 
things look large and the little things 
small, and when you have found your 
vision, stand fast. 

You, the sons and daughters of Wyo- 
ming, have the immortal example of 
your state to follow. When, fifty-two 
years ago, the young territory gra~‘ted 
the vote to women, it stood alone—alo «+ 
in all the world. In 1869 I was a young 
child studying geography, and I remem- 


Perhaps there have been other in- 
stances of baccalaureate addresses deliv- 
ered by women—we do not recall any; 
certainly they are exceptional, Space 
does not permit the publication of Dr. 
Catt’s complete address but only of the 
direct message to the outgoing students. 

In the next number we will print the 
address on “Efficiency in Government” 
made by Mrs. Catt at the Cleveland 
Convention last April, for which our 
readers have been asking. 





ber my map with that enormous yellow 
splotch which included Wyoming, and 
which was called the Great American 
Desert. 

The granting of votes to women in 
some unknown state in that great desert 
had little influence on the outside world. 
What good thing could come out of a 
desert ? 

But time brought influence to Wyo- 
ming, and then the world jeered at her. 
I am sure that for many years men 
who went as delegates to political con- 
ventions and as delegates to Congress, 
must have had a difficult task to defend 
the action of their state. To my mind 
it was a wonderful thing that Wyoming 
took her stand so long ago — but the 
really heroic thing was that she never 
failed to stand fast.* I do not know in 
all those years of a single instance when 
she faltered. The world jeered and 
still she stood. 

I remember long years ago, for ex- 
ample, a man appeared in the city of 
Boston, and was interviewed by the 
Boston Herald, always an opposer of 
woman’s suffrage. The paper quoted 
him, “the Honorable Mr. So-and-So, 
from Cheyenne, Wyoming,” as declaring 
woman suffrage a failure. The article 
said that in Wyoming, although the 
women had the vote, they never used 
it; that in Wyoming there were such 
quarrels in the family because the 
women voted that there was no har- 
mony; and so on, It appeared in the 
morning press. There were few in Bos- 
ton in those days who dreamed that the 
time would ever come when that smuc 
state of Massachusetts would give 
women the vote. 


A suffragist, however, hastened a 
telegram to Cheyenne asking who this 
Honorable Mr. So-and-So was and if he 
spoke for Wyoming. By noon of that 
day she had an answer, and the answer 
announced that the Honorable Mr. So- 
and-So had been a horse thief who had 
been convicted by a jury half of whom 
were women. Perhaps you never heard 
of that little incident, but it rang all 
around the world accompanied by the 
name of Wyoming. The world learned 
there was a place where women voted, 
and the ridicule was on the other side. 

I could tell you many such instances 
where Wyoming stood fast, but the most 
crucial was when the state was admitted 
to statehood. Congress never takes a 
step forward until its constituents at 
home demand it, and Congress said to 
Mr. Carey, the delegate from this state 
and the father of your Governor, “We 
will never admit Wyoming with woman 
suffrage in the Constitution.” 

Mr. Carey wired home for instruc- 
tion. Here was a gigantic temptation to 
shirk, but Wyoming stood fast. He later 
arose in the House and said, “Wyoming 
bids me to say to you that she will stay 
out of the Union a hundred years if she 
cannot come in with woman suffrage in 
her Constitution.” 

Then Congress granted her statehood 
because she stood fast. 

By and by, there were other states 
that caught Wyoming’s vision and en- 
franchised their women. Still following 
her immortal example, in time the whole 
nation became a unit seeing that same 
vision, N&tions far away caught the 
vision, too, until now so many of them 
have enfranchised their women that the 
list of lands wherein women vote num- 
bers twenty-eight and is longer than the 
list of countries where they do not vote. 

Following Wyoming, stand fast, when 
you have found your cause and your 
vision. The world may howl at you; it 
may jeer at you; it may even mob you 
—such things have happened—but in 
the end the world will surrender to you 
if you are right; and all the way through 
while the mob is jeering and howling, 
you will know that you are right and 
that it will surrender. That knowledee 
is your support, your protection, your 
daily encouragement. 
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Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse 
in her suffrage days 


NE of the most recently recognized 
forces impelling women into the 
working-day world is known as 

“drawing-room ennui.” Now this is by 
no means a new motive force. The new- 
ness belongs to the name and its recog- 
nition. 

There always have been women of 
wealth and social position who, sur- 
feited with the historical equivalents of 
bridge and motoring, have made them- 
selves felt in the business or political 
or artistic world of their times. Only 
now, by reason of the widespread pub- 
licity given to women’s successes in 
lines heretofore popularly supposed to 
belong to men and with the newly 
awakened civic and—one might say— 
brain consciousness of women, the num- 
ber of women leaving the drawing-room 
for work of one kind or another is 
attracting attention. This does not mean 
surprised attention. No, just a friendly, 
sort of “good-for-you—I-knew-you-had- 
it-in-you”’ attention. 

In the eastern part of the country the 
increased number of recruits from 
drawing-room to office dates back to suf- 
frage campaigns and war work. Most 
women of wealth took active and telling 
parts in one or both of these services. 
And when the National Suffrage Amend- 
ment was passed and the bulk of war 
work done away with, they found they 
had developed something in themselves 
that refused to be content with an aim- 
less round of luncheons, motor trips, 
teas, dinners and balls. These amuse- 
ments made the women who had once 
indulged in them contentedly, feel some- 
what as Ben King did, when he wrote: 


Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


In other words they were bored. 

Moreover, suffrage and the various 
war-work organizations in a very effec- 
tive way had given each woman a pretty 
definite idea of the kind of work for 


From 
Boredom 
to 
Business 


By Martha Baldwin 


Enter the Society Working-Woman. 
Whether she comes by the Suf- 
frage Route, like Mrs. 
Whitehouse and Mrs. Reid. 
or Driven by “Drawing- 
Room Ennui,” she has 
Come to Stay. 


which she was best fitted. Especially in 
the suffrage organizations was this true. 
Its leaders had a genius, developed and 
perfected by their years of stern experi- 
ence, for picking the right women for 
the right jobs. Having once struck her 
gait in a special line of work, the society 
woman found it impossible not to keep 
up the pace when the job of obtaining 
suffrage was finished. — 

Two brilliant examples of this are 
Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, the president and 
treasurer of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Party, who led the suffragists 
to victory in the Empire state. 

Immediately following this victory 
Mrs. Whitehouse was sent to Switzer- 
land for the Government’s Bureau of 
Public Information. As we all know 
now, the little neutral republic was the 
hotbed of conspiracy and intrigue for 
all countries during the war, and Mrs. 
Whitehouse’s appointment was decid- 
edly flattering since she was the only 
woman ever placed by our government 
in such a position. The work she did 
in Switzerland, considered by many one 
of the big jobs of the war from the 
American standpoint, won her admirers 
who had never before been particularly 
interested in women or suffrage, and 
who indeed had had no respect for 
women workers. 


The Suffrage Spring-board 


Although Mrs. Ogden Reid took an 
active part in several war services, and 
was the only woman appointed on the 
committee for drawing up the national 
platform for the Republican Party in 
the last campaign, her biggest job since 
she managed the collection of $400,000 
for the final New York state suffrage 
campaign has been in the business 
world. As advertising director of the 
New York Tribune Mrs. Reid has built 
up that end of the newspaper far beyond 





Mrs. Ogden Reid 


Now an advertising manager 


the most ambitious dreams of any of 
those who preceded her. Besides her 
ability to get things done on the outside, 
Mrs. Reid’s office organization is sig- 
nificant. In her department there is true 
esprit de corps. No detail or problem, 
however insignificant, is too small for 
her attention and thought. especially if 
it concerns the problems of an indi- 
vidual. Mrs. Reid is on her job every 
working day. Recognition of her ability 
has been forthcoming from some of the 
largest business organizations in the 
country, organizations that always have 
been run exclusively by men. 


A Big Business Woman 


Another outstanding example of the 
woman who prefers a business career to 
a career simply of society functions is 
Miss Anne Morgan. She might modestly 
disclaim any idea of going into business. 
Nevertheless she is 
business deal of enormous proportions: 
namely, the financing of the American 
Committee for Devastated France. 


putting across a 


Only in that she is not working for 
personal gain do Miss Morgan’s activ- 
ities differ from the activities of a big 


business man. All the business men, 
from one end of the country to the 
other. who have reached inio_ their 


pocketbooks in response to her argu- 
ments, even in conservative Southern 
cities are unanimous in declaring that 
as a business woman Miss Morgan is a 
worthy daughter of the great financier 
whose name she bears. 

Of the New York society women who 
have gone into business, there are many 
such as Mrs. DeLoosey Oelrichs, who 
has taken charge of the sale of perfumes 
for a New York importing company; 
Elsie deWolfe, whose international rep- 
utation as an interior decorator ante- 
dates the war; Isabel Dodge, of Detroit 
and New York, who takes an active and 
intelligent part in the management of 
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the great automobile industry founded 
by her father; Katherine Force, sister 
of Mrs. William K. Dick, formerly Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, who has gone in for 
real estate; Mrs. John Monroe, designer 
of fancy articles for a Fifth Avenue 
shop; and Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, who 
has opened a beauty parlor. 

Mrs. Morris, who is the wife of the 
widely known novelist, discussed her 
venture into business. On the theory 
that one way to make the world happier 
is to make it more beautiful, she has 
opened a luxurious shop, fitted with old 
English wing-chairs, curtains of red 
lacquer chintz over the Tudor windows 
and seats before a blazing fire for cool 
days. 

“I come from a family of business 
men,” said Mrs. Morris, “and I have 
always wanted to try my hand at it, so 
here is my opportunity. I have gone 
into business because I want something 
to do. My children are in school and 
no longer need my personal care. The 
idea of a life of idleness became unen- 
durable, and when the opportunity of- 
fered to become vice-president of the 
company which operates this shop I 
jumped at the chance on condition that 
I should have personal charge.” 

Another angle of the entrance of 
society women into business may be 
gained from something Mrs. Whitehouse 
once said in reply to a criticism aimed 
at wealthy women who did not con- 
tribute as heavily to certain causes and 
philanthropies as their poorer sisters. 

“We are apt to blame women of 
wealth for indifference or meanness,” 
said Mrs. Whitehouse on that occasion, 
“but it is not generally realized how 
often women of the wealthiest families, 
surrounded by every luxury, have no 
money at their disposal. This is true 
of unmarried women, who are often 
nothing but dependent guests in their 
fathers’ houses. It is true also of mar- 
ried women. They may contract bills, 
which are paid, but they have no money 
to spend.” 

Mrs. Lydig Hoyt recently joined the 
great fraternity of motion picture play- 
ers. Mrs. Hoyt, socially very popular 
and known for her great beauty, took 
part in a picture made for Norma 
Talmadge. For a number of years Mrs. 
Hoyt has escaped “drawing-room en- 
nui” by an active share in amateur theat- 


rical performances. She confessd that 
her real ambition was to be an actress 
on the legitimate stage. 

“T decided to become a film actress,” 
said Mrs. Hoyt, “not because of any 
notion that it was romantic and fascinat- 
ing but because I felt that it was the 
thing for which I was best fitted. I 
know there are thousands of women who 
want to go into the movies because they 
have been carried away by what is 
called ‘the lure of the screen,’ but that 
wasn’t at all what actuated me. And 
already I have gone far enough in my 
new work to tell those women that there 
is mighty little lure and lots of hard 
work about it.” 





Anne Morgan 
Whose philanthropy is a huge business 


In the West, the Middle West, and the 
South, wealthy women have progressed 
in the business world at least as rapidly 
as in the East. Many of them had made 
strides before the war and the suffrage 
victory. It is to be remembered that the 
women of the West did not have such 
a struggle to win the privilege of voting 
as their Eastern sisters. Perhaps one 
reason for thiswas that in their younger 
country, where there was still some of 
the pioneer atmosphere, they had never 
relinquished working side by side with 
the men, although the manner of their 
work had changed. 

In the South, where tradition was 
strictest concerning the business of be- 
ing a lady, these lines have been broken. 


Ingrained 


When the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
sent organizers into the South two years 
ago, they found many an able business 
woman carrying on all kinds of work. 
And a large number of these business 
women had come from the old families. 

Recently in one of the great women’s 
clubs of New York City a little group 
was gathered after dinner. There were 
women of various activities, writers, 
politicians, business women, while some 
were women without any occupation ex- 
cept what society afforded. One of the 
society group said somewhat longingly: 

“You know I envy you women who 
do things. I never used to think about 
it, but someway I feel so inferior. I 
can’t do any of the wonderful things 
you do.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted one of the busi- 
ness women. “You do things none of 
the rest of us here could do. For years 
you have managed a large household 
most successfully. You are known for 
tect and as a splendid hostess. Did it 
never occur to you what excellent busi- 
ness training you have had? You have 
been an executive for years and you 
haven’t realized it. Some day when you 
want a job outside your home, just let 
me know. Business men are beginning 
to realize the worth of such training as 
yours. 

Since then this once envious woman 
has made good in managing the woman’s 
department in a great bank. 

Following a convention of business 
women in a Middle Western city, the 
wife of a leading man of the town went 
to one of their number and said: 

“You business women have such a 
wonderful time in your clubs that I be- 
lieve I'll join one of them. Which do 
you consider the best for me to choose?” 

“My dear lady,” sadly replied her 
business woman acquaintance, “that 
isn’t the question. Which one would you 
be eligible for? Our clubs are made up 
of business women. I suppose it sounds 
foolish, but the only answer for your 
desire is for you first to find a work, 
become a business woman, and then 
talk about joining a club.” 

And the lady, being wise, took the 
advice. She became so successful in her 
business that she had a hard time choos- 
ing a club, because all the clubs in her 
town wanted her as a member. 


E said, “When I got home from France, I thought it was over, 
That there would be no more wars. 


But I’ve given up. 


I don’t believe we can stop them. 


I suppose there will be another about the time the baby grows up.” 


I could not answer. 


I have had enough of khaki. 


I could not see my tender little child in his “outfit,” starting out 
for the next generation’s war. 


His father was speaking again. 


disgust, in his voice. 
“I would want him to go in the infantry,” he said. 
“That is the place for a Man.” 
I keep wondering what women can do against that. 


This time there was pride, not 
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The Feminine 
Advance in 
France 


By Alice Lamaziere 


HE cataclysm of the war did not 

pass over France without altering 

the material and moral conditions 
of the women. Now that the horror is 
ended, and the unnatural conditions are 
over, which for more than five years 
were forced on so many young and 
healthy beings; now that life is return- 
ing to normal, what do we find? First. 
countless women deprived forever of 
their means of support; thousands and 
thousands of widows and orphans, and 
women who will never know the joy of 
marriage and a home. And second, great 
changes in the attitude of French women 
toward life and work. Now they look 
at life with a clear eye, without hesita- 


tion or weakness. The courage that 
comes from the knowledge that they 


have tried their powers with success will 
never leave them. 

During the struggle women left their 
homes as volunteer and paid workers. 
and although they labored under trying 
conditions and with erief-stricken hearts. 
they became fond of work. Many of the 
volunteer workers, who, since the war. 
have gone back to the family hearth. 
especially in the provinces, where life 
is more circumscribed, do not submit 
with the same good grace as formerly 
to the monotony of every-day duties. 
They feel that embroidery and society 
are not enough to fill their lives. 

Others, who worked in trades pre- 
viously reserved for men, of which 
some were certainly less fatiguing than 
a number of the so-called feminine oc- 
cupations, achieved economic indepen- 
dence and had an opportunity to reflect 
on the slavery in which they had pre- 
viously been held. This profoundly 
changed their habit of thought. 


Exit the Dowry 


Among the lower and middle bour- 
geois, who always had guarded their 
daughters jealously from the outside 
world, revenues decreased during the 
troubled years as the cost of living went 
up; for side by side with fortunes which 
had sprung up in a few weeks, others 
which were thought to be lasting van- 
ished. Such families were no longer 
able to provide the necessary dowry for 
their daughters, so they decided with 
clear and prompt judgment to replace 
the dowry with a professional appren- 
ticeship. Today a trade represents a 
value more important and more lasting 
than bonds, which are subject to fluctu- 
ations in value. 

In Paris the number of women stu- 








Most picturesque are the methods of French laundresses, but they 
would not appeal to Americans. 


dents in the colleges has markedly in- 
creased. The custom of teaching girls 
the same studies as their brothers is be- 
coming general in Saone-et-Loire. They 
take their degrees and then continue 
their studies in the nearby University 
of Lyon. At Aix, in Provence, many 
young girls are studying law and medi- 
cine. Schools heretofore jealously re- 
served for men, such as |’Ecole d’Hor- 
logerie, are open to them, while schools 
of technical education for women have 
been founded. 


As Bright as Men 


The most recent examinations show 
that feminine intelligence is on a level 
with masculine intelligence. At the Oc- 
tober granting of degrees, out of thirtv 
candidates four women were accepted 
and no men; while five women passed 
and no men. The next day, with the 
same number of candidates, two men 
were accepted and six women. It was 
a woman who won the grand prix de 
Rome for musical composition. Tt is a 
woman who ranks first in l’Ecole des 
Chartes. It is a woman who is cham- 
pion at tennis. 

But the enemies of feminism remain 
unconvinced, Dr. C. Bon when inter- 
viewed by a reporter of the Echo de 
Paris said: “It is useless for our wo- 
men to try to pass examinations and to 
shine in them,as was the case in the last 
university examinations. There never 
has been and probably never will be a 
feminine Victor Hugo.” 

While in the city many families have 
experienced poverty, prosperity has 
been spreading in the country districts. 
Farm work has become remunerative, 
the daughters of farmers working in the 
fields to replace father and brothers 
who were mobilized. The exodus of 
country girls to the town was suddenly 
stopped and, as the demand for servants 
exceeded the supply. wages increased 


considerably. This made the servant 
problem more acute, as there is no or- 
ganization of and 
since in France central heating plants. 
electricity, telephones, baths, elevators. 
all of which make life easier and health- 
ier, are—from some mistaken notion 

considered luxuries, the housekeeper is 
crushed beneath the weight of exacting 
duties. The acuteness of the servant 
problem will result, we hope, in chang- 
ing housekeeping to scientific labor. 


domestic service: 


In laborers’ families there is also a 
change. Women have learned new 
trades. Thousands have gone into fac- 
tories. Others have found positions as 
clerks or secretaries in military or gov- 
ernment offices. They have grown to 
like these occupations—doubtless be- 
cause there is no slack season. But there 
has resulted a problem in apprentice- 
ship; tailors, dressmakers, makers of 
lingerie see their workrooms grow 
empty. 

Finally, the eight-hour day, so dearly 
won, so sharply contested, is one of the 
gains born of the war, and one on which 
there is no need to dwell. 


Morals? 


How About French 


Morally, what 
against our women? 

Books, whose titles I will not adver- 
tise by naming them, and newspaper 
articles contain vile statements against 
women, asserting the profligacy of wo- 
men of all classes, defaming their patri- 
otic fervor and holding up to scorn the 
preference of French women for Eng- 
lish, American, and even German pris- 
oners. 

In spite of these slurs, it is inaccurate 
to say that the moral standards of the 
French woman gave way during the war. 
It is true that many divorces were 
granted because of adultery, But this 


(Continued on page 18) 


has not been said 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


July 2, 1921. 

EACE—an end to the technical 
state of war that has existed for the 
past two and a half years between 

the United States and Germany and Aus- 
tria—became reality on July second 
when President Harding, from the tem- 
porary Executive Mansion in New Jer- 
sey, signed the Knox-Porter resolution. 

It was not passed without bitter op- 
position in Congress, though American 
citizens have been asking for peace more 
insistently than for anything else. 

The Peace Resolution has been in the 
hands of a joint conference committee 
since June 17. When its report was 
filed on June 28 the House took prompt 
action, agreeing to the report on June 
30 by a vote of 263 to 59. Final con- 
gressional action followed by the Senate 
on July 1, when the committee report 
was adopted by a vote of 38 to 19. Only 
three Democrats— Shields, of Tennessee ; 
Walsh, of Massachusetts; and Watson, 
of Georgia—voted with the majority. 
All voting against the resolution were 
Democrats. Significant is the item in the 
Congressional Record of the proceed- 
ings—“Not voting—39.” 


Party Pulling 

Partisanism is showing more and 
more in Congress, even in so vital a 
question as peace. With the memory 
of the joint resolution establishing a 
condition of peace which was passed 
during the last Congress by both 
branches, only to be vetoed by President 
Wilson because it failed to include the 
treaty, Democrats flayed the present res- 
olution as “only the payment of a politi- 
cal understanding.” 

Voicing the opposition of the Demo- 
crats, Senator Underwood, minority 
leader, declared that “peace, so far as 
the aggressive features of war are con- 
cerned, was concluded when the armis- 
tice was signed,” and that “no action 
taken by a nation could be more con- 
clusive in the confirmation of that idea 
than when the President of the United 
States ordered 2,000,000 American sol- 
diers to return from their battle-camps 
on the Rhine to their homes in America. 
mustered them out of the army and re- 
duced the standing army of the United 
States to less than 200,000 men. So 
far as actual fighting is concerned, peace 
was concluded by that act; but tech- 
nical peace has not been concluded and 
in my judgment will not be concluded 
by the passage of this joint resolution.” 
To which Senator Fletcher of Florida, 
who voted against the resolution, added. 
ironically: “There is a peace that pass- 
eth all understanding. That seems to 


be the sort of peace we are driving at 
here!” 

But— the war is ended. 
Presumably the formal 
from the President will soon be issued 
declaring peace. Then, again presum- 
ably, will come the negotiation of a 
treaty and the resumption of diplomatic 
relations. Withdrawal of American 
troops from Germany is another ques- 
tion which may become an acrimonious 
subject for debate. Senator Johnson’s 
excoriation of the administration which 
kept American soldiers in Siberia while 
we were technically at peace with Rus- 
sia is not forgotten. 

Under the terms of the peace resolu- 
tion all rights acquired by the United 
States under the armistice and the Ver- 
sailles treaty are reserved, and one of 
these rights is the occupation of German 
territory by American troops. The Presi- 
dent has declared the United States in- 
terested in the German indemnity settle- 
ment, and it is pending the payment of 
the reparations and the fulfillment of 
other tfeaty terms that allied troops are 
to remain on the Rhine for fifteen years. 
Coblenz, where American troops are 
stationed, is to be evacuated in ten years 
if the treaty terms are fulfilled by Ger- 


Peace exists. 
proclamation 


many. 
Another measure closely linked with 
peace is disarmament, and a remarkable 
demonstration of the attitude of Con- 
gress on this question was given on June 
29 in the House of Representatives. Con- 
eressman Mondell, floor leader, read a 
letter from President Harding stating 
that “it is wholly desirable to have the 
expression of a favorable opinion on the 
part of Congress relating to this world 
question of international agreement up- 
on a program for the limitation of arma- 
ments, and it would seem to me ample 
if it should be expressed in the broadest 
and most general in terms. I am vastly 
more concerned with the faverable atti- 
tude of Congress on this question than 
I am as to the form of expressing that 
at‘itude. You may be that the 
Executive will be ready to give every 
consideration to such expression as the 
members of the two Houses of Coneress 
find themselves disposed to make.” 


sure 


Disarmament Popular 

Party lines were wiped out in the ex- 
pression of opinion on limitation of 
armament which the President had re- 
quested. To the accompaniment of 
cheering and applauding, the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill, with the Borah amend- 
ment authorizing and requesting the 
President to call a conference with Great 
Britain and Japan to “reduce annually 


for the next five years the naval expen- 
ditures and building programs of said 
governments to such an ex‘ent and upon 
such terms as may be agreed upon”. 
was adopted by a vote of 330 to 4. 

The Borah amendment was opposed 
by House Republicans who contended 
that it did not cover the ground inas- 
much as it applied only to naval expe 
ditures and not to those of the army. In 
order that the navy might have funds to 
carry on its work it was necessary to 
pass the Naval Appropriation bill before 
July 1, the beginning of the new fiscal 
year. For this Republicans 
voted to pass the bill with the Borah 
amendment. “The country understands 
the temper of the Congress favorable to 
disarmament on land and sea, on sea if 
it cannot now be on land, and on land 
when it can be accomplished,” said Con- 
eressman Mondell, in explanation of the 
Republican vote. 


reason 


“Rushing” the Maternity Bill 
On June 17 on 
Kenyon, chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the Sheppard- 


motion of Senator 


Towner maternity bill was made “special 


order of business” of the Senate for 
June 28. On that day during a lull 
shortly before the hour designated Sena- 
ter Kenyon brought up the bill, giving 
a brief resumé of the measure and quot- 
ing from the testimony of Dr. S. Jose- 
phine Baker, director of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene of New York City. He 
was followed by Se Sheppard. 
sponsor for the bill, who sketched the 
history of the Children’s Bureau and 
its work, pointing out that the measure 
itself is the outgrowth of the work and 
study of the Children’s Bureau, and a 
logical development of its functions: 
and he closed wi'h a stirring appeal for 
the measure’s passage. 

And then, at just three minutes of one 
o’clock, when the maternity bill became 
the special order of business, the Sen- 
ator sat down. Instantly Senator Brous- 
sard, of Louisiana, was his feet 
for recognition. Gaining it, in spite of 
the appeal of Senator Kenyon, the “gen- 
tleman from Louisiana” insisted upon 
addressing the Senate, beer took the 
place of babies, and for an hour and 
twenty-five minutes he held the floor in 
an anti-prohibition speech. Urging a 
spirit of fair play Senator Kenyon asked 
that the hour alletted the Sheppard- 
Towner bill be given for its considera- 
tion after Senator Broussard finished: 
but Senator Frelinghuysen, whose coal 
bill was on the calendar as unfinished 
business, held to his rights. After some 
discussion Senator Kenyon moved that 


rator 


upon 
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the maternity bill be made the special 
order of business for the following day, 
and, with a vote of 56 to 4 the motion 
carried, Senators King, of Utah, Myers, 
of Montana, Reed, of Missouri, and 
Warren, of Wyoming, voting against. 

Probably no more violent attack 
against the Children’s Bureau and wom- 
anhood in general has ever been 
launched in Congress than that which 
Senator Reed made against the mater- 
nity bill on June 29, following Senator 
King’s hour-long speech on the sales 
tax. Senator Reed has _ consistently 
fought any and all measures in which 
women are interested, He was an im- 
placable foe of suffrage, and his speech 
against the maternity bill was a vitriolic 
outpouring of such arguments as_ the 
anti-suffrage forces advanced during the 
four hearings which have been held on 
the maternity bill. 

“T want to be present when we take 
charge of the rearing of the families 
of the United States,” said the Senator 
from Missouri. “I want to know why 
it is proposed to supplant the discipline 
of our mothers, or teach the ignorant 
mothers of America how to raise their 
babies by a bureaucratic rule. . . . As 
nearly as I can catch the spirit of it 
from a hurried reading, it proposes that 
we shall go out to teach the women of 
the United States how to raise their 
babies, and do that through a govern- 
ment bureau. There may be some merit 
in the bill, but I do not want to see a 
bill of that kind rushed through the 
Senate without consideration.” 

And yet four hearings have been held 
on the measure in the three years since 
it was first introduced by Miss Rankin. 
the first woman congressman. 

On June 30, with the maternity bill 
the “unfinished business of the Senate,” 
Senator Underwood secured the floor 
just seven minutes before the hour for 
considering the unfinished business, to 
speak on refunding the loans to the 
allies. Though he announced he would 
not long trespass upon the time for the 
unfinished business of the Senate, he 
occupied more than an hour, and con- 
sideration of the maternity bill was 
again postponed. 

Late in the afternoon, after objection 
to unanimous consent agreement to vote 
on the bill July 15, Senator Kenyon 
secured unanimous consent to vote on 
the bill “not later than four o’clock 
P. M., on the tenth legislative day after 
June 30, 1921.” This will bring the date 
for the vote not earlier than July 15 and 
probably not later than July 30. 

In the House the bill has had no 
consideration by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
whose hands it rests at present, except 
that July 12 has been fixed for hearings. 
Representative Winston of Massachu- 
setts is chairman of this committee. 

The Frelinghuysen coal bill, which 
would have established a_ seasonal 


(Continued on page 23) 


Smith’s Fairy-Tale House 


T used to be a Russian mission, once 
upon a time supported by the czar, 
and later with a printing-press in 

the basement which, rumor has it, was 
occasionally visited by federal agents. 
When it was taken over by the Smith 
Coilege Club of New York it was chiefly 
a wilderness of dirty rooms and Russian 
signs for “Do Not Spit on the Floor”: 
but there were possibilities. They were 
realized between January and March. 
and the clubhouse fulfills the 
double purpose of serving as a center 
for Smith women in New York and pro- 
living 
Smith 


now 


viding attractive, inexpensive 
quariers for 
women and their friends. 

Facing Stuyvesant Square, at 233 East 
17th Street, the front rooms of the club- 
house look out on real grass and trees 
Add to that open fireplaces, and you 
have a combination which,in New York. 
sounds rather like a fairy-tale. The liv- 
ing-room, big and square and sunny, is 
furnished that it 
have “grown” through generations in- 
stead of having been put together in a 
few weeks. Part of that is due to the 
happy idea of buying the furniture at 


some seventy-odd 


so cleverly seems to 


auction sales. Amy Ferris, vice-presi- 
dent of the Club. is an interior decora- 


tor. and she went to the show-rooms and 


ce ot 2 ee 





papa a 
; 


selected the pieces she wanted, Then 
the members of her committee took 
turns at bidding on the chosen articles. 
The auditorium used to be the chapel 
of the mission and, though the smell of 
incense has been banished. much of the 
curious atmosphere remains. This is the 
room shown in the photograph. 
Bedrooms occupy the three upper 
floors, and, as the club takes delight in 
putting it, there are only three and a 
half people to a bathroom. There is a 
unique feature in the “Presidential 
Suite,” reserved for the convenience of 
the president of the college on his trips 
to New York. At other times it is at 
the disposal of members of the faculty. 
Then there are the two dormitories. 
each with eleven curtained cubicles. 
furnished simply with bed, chair, table 
and mirror. They are in great demand 
by travelers passing through New York. 
want to go to the 
who are 


who 
undergraduates 


suburbanites 
theater 
not allowed to stay at hotels. 

Meals are served in the English base 
ment in the Sophia Smith Coffee House. 
named in honor of the founder of the 
college,and run by a Smith girl. a mem- 
ber of the famous Unit which 
in France. Altogether, the clubhouse 
expresses comfort and welcome. 


and 


served 
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Editorially Speaking 





“Tt Is the War” 


strange thing has happened. 

On July 2, 1921, ninety thousand people, two thousand 

of them being women, gathered within an arena built 
for the purpose at a cost of $250,000 in Jersey City to witness 
a prize fight! It was called a “boxing match”, but the head 
trainers of each contestant said on interview that it was a 
prize fight and the press referred to it continually as “the 
fight”. 

For years the more moral and civilized elements of our 
population have been endeavoring to make prize fighting 
illegal. They had succeeded so far that most states had 
passed laws making it impossible to stage a prize fight within 
their domain, This form of brutality was driven from city to 
city and state to state until it was thoroughly ostracized 
in respectable communities. 

Then came a search for a town in which the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight would be allowed and Jersey City appeared 
to be the only favorable spot in the country. Even here, the 
question of legality had to be decided by the courts. 

Then an immense arena was built to accommodate the con- 
test. The cheapest seat was $5.50 and very many sold at $50. 
So popular was the appeal that the total gate receipts were 
$1,600,000 and the “thirty acres” of humanity which com- 
posed the audience came in unheard of throngs, by trains, by 
ships, by airplanes, by automobiles and on “shanks’ horses.” 
Government agents were at all entrances to collect the tax on 
tickets, which amounted to $15,000. 

Dempsey, the champion, got $300,000; Carpentier, his de- 
feated contestant, got $200,000, and the manager made 
$300,000 profit. All three must pay a heavy income tax to 
the government, the total government tax from all sources 
being estimated at one million dollars. 


HE Governor of New Jersey was there. Some ninety mem- 
bers of the House and several senators cam up from 
Washington. “Official life in Washington was represented 
by ambassadors and diplomats of many nations.” The 
special envoy from Great Britain to Peru, changing ships in 
the port of New York, regarded it as a piece of luck that he 
could attend the fight. “Army and Navy officers seemed to 
have come from all over the country.” “The fashionable 
seaside resorts sent large delegations”. “New York Society 
was prominently represented,” and many paragraphs of well- 
known names associated with high finance were printed to 
prove the announcement. One man came from China pur- 
posely to see the fight. 

“Detailed descriptions were flashed from the ring-side by 
every means known to modern science, Telegraph, wireless 
and wireless telephone were used. Around the bulletin 
boards of all great cities other throngs of people numbering, 
it was estimated, 500,000, read minute by minute the develop- 
ment of the struggle. An aero-marine flying-boat made a fast 
trip when it was over and caught the first ship en route for 
Europe in order to deliver the films of the fight to be repro- 
duced on the other side. 

On July 3, the Sunday papers contained page after page 
of accounts of the fight. Noted correspondents gave their 
versions and comments. In the pulpits clergymen who had 
seen the fight “in order to understand it” preached their 
astonishment at what had happened. One poor fellow went 
crazy with excitement over it. A well-known Paris corres- 
pondent described the intense Parisian interest in “the fight,” 
and climaxed it with: “The bitter disappointment of Carpen- 
tier’s defeat spreads over the French metropolis a pall of 


deeper blue than Manhattan ever knew.” Women, gathered 
in the Carpentier home to hear the news, wept in sympathy. 
for Paris regarded the defeat as a “national disgrace”. It 
comforted its wounded pride with the comment “We beat the 
Germans anyway”. Some shouted “Revenge, revenge”. 

The movie men were everywhere present and lost no move 
of either pugilist. In every city of the world the contest 
will be fought over again in the movie theaters and other 
millions will stare open-eyed at the sight. Thus the one- 
time ostracized and condemned prize fight will be brought 
before millions of men and women of many nations carry- 
ing with it whatever influence for good or ill the prize fight 
arouses. 

The description used such expressions as “he landed a 
broadside on the jaw”; “he knocked him to the floor”; “the 
professional bruiser landed another blow”; “knocked him 
flat with a broken thumb in the fourth round as the amphi- 
theater rung with the plaudits of the acres of men and 
women.” 

This is not a description of anything civilized; it is the 
kind of thing which belongs to the stone age. 

What means this worldwide revival of emotional interest 
in a contest of skilled brute force between two men which 
has so possessed the attention of our people? The same 
papers which told the story of the prize fight carried the 
news that duelling, an almost forgotten brutality before the 
great war, has been revived in Europe and that hundreds 
of duels are being fought. In our country cruelty and in- 
humanity have marked the recent forms of crime. 

In France when anything out of the usual happens one 
hears the universal explanation, “Ti is the war”. 

Well, are not all these things a phase of the aftermath of 
the war? Are they not the normal result of the coarsening. 
dulling, brutalizing effects of war? If not, why was 
prize fighting anathema in 1914, while in 1921] our nation 
goes mad over it? 

Why did respectable people condemn it in 1914 and why 
do they condone it now? Why did law makers vote out prize 
fighting before 1914, and their successors in 1921 join in the 
great crowds whose presence gives approval? Strange psy- 
chology. 

We fought for civilization, in the great war, we are told: 
Lut some of the refinements of civilization seem to have been 
lost on the way. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CatrT. 


Three Forward Steps 


HREE things have happened lately which may well re- 

lieve the tense, depressing anxiety which many millions 

of Americans have experienced during the past two 
years. 

First, peace between our country and its late enemies at 
war has been declared, two years and eight months after the 
armistice at which time actual war ceased. To be sure, there 
is a difference of opinion as to whether the method adopted 
was honorable, diplomatic or far-seeing, and further no 
treaty has been drawn to define relations between our own and 
our late enemy countries; nevertheless it was with a sigh of 
relief that the average citizen read that President Harding 
had signed the Knox peace resolution and that at last we are 
technically as well as actually at peace. 

Second, the Army Appropriation bill has passed Congress 
and has been signed by the President, cutting the appropria- 
tion for the army down to $328,000,000 and reducing the 
army to 150,000 men. 

Third, the Borah amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
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bill has passed Senate and House, the Senate unanimously, 
the House by a vote of 330 to 4. Although the Naval bill, 
as amended, has not yet passed Congress, the President may 
safely accept the vote as the mandate from Congress which 
he is reported by the press as having desired. It reads: 

“That the President is authorized and requested to invite 
the Governments of Great Britain and Japan to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference which shall be charged with the 
duty of promptly entering into an understanding or agree- 
ment by which the naval expenditures and building programs 
of said governments—the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan—shall be reduced annually during the next five years 
to such an extent and upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon, which understanding or agreement is to be reported to 
the respective Governments for approval.” 


UTHORITATIVE persons in Great Britain and Japan 
£% have been numerously quoted as saying in effect that their 
respective countries would gladly accept an invitation to a 
disarmament conference whenever President Harding should 
issue a call. 

Such a conference will be regarded by the most earnest 
advocates of disarmament as neither bold enough nor in- 
clusive enough to meet the very general demand for disarma- 
ment. Nevertheless it is a step forward; and if the con- 
ference of the three largest naval powers to be called results 
in any decisive action it is a genuine and most desirable 
forward movement. Should the conference merely agree that 
the three nations shall do no more building of ships after 
ihe present program is completed, without further conference 
with each other, the result will be next to nothing. If, how- 
ever, the conference should pledge the three nations to stop 
the building program now authorized, which includes sixteen 
new battleships each for the United States and Japan, it 
would bring needed relief to the taxpayers of three nations 
already over-burdened and a definite hope to the millions 
of determined souls that war shall come to an end. 

It will not be forgotten that President Harding promised. 
when a candidate, that his election would mean an Associa- 
tion of Nations for the purpose of the avoidance of war. He 
has not yet replied to the courteous inquiry of Hamilton 
Holt, nor in any other way taken the nation into his confid- 
ence as to how he expects to carry out this pre-election 
pledge. Should the naval disarmament conference prove a 
preliminary to an effort to bring about the promised Asso- 
ciation, well and good; if, on the other hand, its findings 
are timid and evasive, the churches and the women, which to- 
gether brought the outside pressure that hastened the action 
taken, must again voice loudly and insistently the popular 
demand for action, bold, definite, decisive. We shall 
what we shall see. 


see 


Wanted—A Leader 


A VERY significant event in world affairs is the Imperial 
Conference of the Premiers of the British Empire held 
in London last month. General Jan Christian Smuts, 
Premier of South Africa, seems to have made the speech 
which carried farthest. The New York Times pronounced 
him one of the foremost statesmen of the world. During the 
war his interpretation of the causes and meaning of the great 
conflict were wonderfully high and compelling. A man of 
clear lofty ideals, of faith in the best in the human race, he 
leads upwards. His entire speech was heartening and inspir- 
ing. A brief clip from it gives something of its spirit: 

“There is one chapter in the Peace Treaty which, to my 
mind, should be specially sacred to the British Empire. That 
is the first chapter: the League of Nations. The covenant 
may be faulty, it may need amendment in order to make it 
more workable and more generally acceptable, but let us 
never forget that the covenant embodies the most deeply felt 
longings of the human race for a better life. 

“There, more than anywhere else, do we fiud serious effort 


made to translate into practical reality the great ideals that 
actuated us during the war, ideals for which millions of our 
best gave their lives, a method of understanding instead of 
the violence of force. The operation of consultation and con- 
ference in all great difficulties, which we have found so fruit- 
ful in our empire system, is the method which the League 
attempts to apply to the affairs of the world. Let us in the 
British Empire back it for all it is worth. It may well prove 
a way out of the present morass. It may become the founda- 
tion of a new international system which will render arma- 
ments unnecessary and give the world at large the blessings 
which we enjoy in our lesser league of nations in the empire.” 

Is there no Jan Christian Smuts in this nation of ours, with 
the vision to see, the eloquence to interpret, the courage to 
defend, the loyalty to die, if need be, that the world may 
be saved from the atrocity of war? Oh God, raise up among 
us a leader of men! 


Why No Action? 


N their great organizations the women of the United States 
have already at hand machinery capable of accomplish- 
ing any great purpose which they may set as their goal. 

Besides the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which is 
the mother organization of women’s clubs, there are more 
than a dozen national organizations of women, all working 
in one way or another toward better conditions for human 
beings. 

All of these national organizations are in favor of some 
part of what is known as the woman’s platform, which was 
presented to the National Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions last summer. All of them have combined forces 
for the Sheppard-Towner bill, and yet not even this bill has 
passed Congress, nor has any single one of the measures con- 
tained in the woman’s platform—except the creation of a 
Woman’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

What is the reason? 
women more and more insistently. Why is it that when they 
ask for increased appropriations for children, for health or 
education, they are told that the country can not afford it, 
and yet, while the few hundreds of thousands they ask for 
are refused, they see Congress blandly voting millions 
additional for military purposes? 

The General Federation counts 1,750,000 members, includ- 
The National League of Women 
These two organi- 


This question is being asked by 


ing its afhliated members. 
Voiers is said to have about two million. 
zations alone have a sufficient membership to obtain any 
measure they wish if they know how to exert their strength. 
Political bosses know they are a force to be reckoned with. 
They are uneasy about them, but they are still hoping that 
the women will be safely herded into party allegiance, and 
can be persuaded to take their orders as most of the men 
voters do. 

All their efforts are still being put in that direction. 

Meanwhile the women themselves are in a state of flux. 
They are inclined to go into the political parties of their 
tradition, they want to be “loyal,” but their conscience and 
their common sense are also forces to be reckoned with. 
When the clash comes between their desire for improvement, 
their inner sense of right and wrong, and party allegiance, 
something is going to give way—and it will not be their 
instinct for right. 

Much depends on their leadership. Most women are still 
ignorant, most of them don’t care. “Apathy and sluggishness 
are the great menaces’—to quote again from the speech made 
by Mrs. Winter, President of the General Federation, at the 
Council meeting in Salt Lake City, which was reported in 
At present the Federation of Clubs is stress- 
of Women Voters 
action. In these 


our last issue. 
ing the educational side and the League 
is translating its educational work into 
organizations lie the greatest powers for good that exist 
in the political life of the nation today. 


G. F. B. 
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Our Rebel Youth 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 


HEN the war is over there 
will be a great spiritual re- 
vival.” How often did we 
hear that said in the days of wrath and 
agony! The loving heart and the ro- 
mantic mind of the passing generation 
chose to suppose that when the boys— 
and the girls—came back from the 
front, they would come exalted, wear- 
ing crowns, invisible but real, with a 
new vision of the cross before their 
eyes; that they would come as trium- 
phant children from a children’s cru- 
sade with power and salvation for an 
aging world. It has not happened so. 

Millions of those who were, biologi- 
cally speaking, the resurrection and the 
life for the race, will never return. 
Others have come back exhausted rather 
than exalted, bitterly disillusioned, 
wounded spiritually as well as physi- 
cally for our sakes. That was inevi- 
table and only the loving heart and the 
romantic mind of the passing genera- 
tion could ever have doubted this. 

But the strong who have survived the 
war and kept their youth, the strong 
who were permitted to speak for their 
comrades before they went down into 
death—what have they told us? Have 
they cheered our complacency with the 
assurance that God is in his heaven and 
all is well with the world? Have they 
filled churches to overflowing? Have 
they looked with pleasure on the civili- 
zation created by their parents and said 
it was all very good? They have not. 

Whatever individual boys and girls 
may have thought and said and done, 
the mass of strong youth is in revolt. 
The spiritual revival, in so far as it 
exists at present, is a spiritual rebellion. 
This is no secret. Even the editors of 
the conservative press have discovered 
and discussed it, The young thinkers 
of the world are angry thinkers. They 
are realists. They have seen life “bare 


ee 


to the buff”, as Stevenson says, in the 
years of the dreaming of dreams. They 
know very well what they have seen. 
When the loving heart and the roman- 
tic mind of the passing generation 
would pour oil on the troubled waters, 
the suffering, rebellious heart and the 
strong, ruthless, realistic mind of the 
youth of today tosses in a new torch to 
set the oil afire. The young men and 
women are turning the machine-guns of 
their wit against the armies of institu- 
tional wisdom. To be blunt, and con- 
crete, they have attacked the family, 
the church, and the state. 

The young intellectuals speak of the 
family as if they had only recently es- 
caped from bondage, retaining vivid 
memories of Egyptian taskmasters. 
Ezra Pound may have elected himself 
a leader in this revolt when he said, sev- 
eral years ago, “Pity the adolescents 
smothered in family.” The other day 
a very clever young writer told me— 
quite cheerfully—that the “average 
American family” is “usually a mess”. 

In talking with my juniors I am 
sometimes led to believe that their 
aspirations are crushed down by their 
families as daisies would be under re- 
cumbent elephants. “We are repressed 
and we will not be repressed,” they say, 
not fully realizing that the openness of 
their defiance and the untrammeled out- 
pouring of their vindictiveness indicate 
a condition of affairs anything but re- 
pressive. Probably youth has never 
had greater freedom from family inter- 
ference than it has today, especially 
here in America. And yet—let the-lov- 
ing heart and the romantic mind of the 
passing generation remember that much 
of the dissatisfaction is just. The family 
exists for the sake of youth, always and 
everywhere. It should give the young 
joy and comradeship and a chance for 
growth in self-expression. If it did this 
in full measure there would be no out- 
cry. 

The attack against the church is 
simply a nonchalant negligence. The 
idea seems to be that the church is an 
old people’s home, quiet, respectable, 
harmless. Why go? And yet there have 
been times in history when the church 
has been the youngest, the most heroic, 
the most alive of all human institutions, 
the -quickest of all the fighting forces 
of civilization. If it were so today 
everywhere, as it still is to a certain 
extent where personal leadership makes 
it so, if the loving heart and the roman- 
tic mind of the passing generation had 
maintained a church militant against 
hypocrisy, a church demanding more 
of mankind than lip-service and nega- 


tive morality, a church giving more 
than a ritual and a creed, would the 
young realists forget it now, having 
come out of great tribulation? 

To learn how the young are begin- 
ning to feel about the state and about 
political power it is necessary only to 
read war poetry written by Siegfried 
Sassoon, Wilfred Owen and_ other 
young poets who were in the thick of 
battle long enough to get a full spiri- 
tual realization of the meaning of it. 
Here is one poem from Wilfred Owen's 
“Poems”. 


Parable of the Old Men and the Young 


So Abram rose, and clave the wood, and 
went, 

And took the fire with him, and a knife. 

And as they sojourned both of them to 
gether, 

Isaac, the first--born, spake and said, My 
Father, 

Behold the preparations, fire and iron, 

But where the lamb for this burnt-offering 

And Abram bound the youth with belts and 
straps, 

And builded parapets and trenches there, 

And stretched forth the knife to slay his 
son. 

When lo! an angel called him out of heaven, 

Saying, Lay not thy hand upon the lad, 

Neither do anything to him. Behold, 

A ram caught in the thicket by its horns; 

Offer the ram of pride instead of him, 

But the old man would not so, but slew his 


son... 
tn 


Or again, in another poem, 


I, too, saw God through mud 
The mud that cracked on 
wretches smiled. 
War brought more glory to their eyes than 
blood, 
And gave their laughs more glee than 
shakes a child. 


cheeks whe 


Nevertheless, except you share 
With them in hell the sorrowful dark of 
hell, 
Whose world is but the trembling of a flare, 
And heaven but as the highway for a shell, 


You shall not hear their mirth: 


You shall not come to think them well 
content 

By any jest of mine. These men are worth 

Your tears. You are not worth their 


merriment. 


In short, youth has come to believe 
that it must suffer and die because the 
political, social and economic sins of 
fathers are visited upon their children. 
Let the loving heart and the romantic 
mind of the passing generation learn 
to understand that and to give a greal 
sympathy to youth in rebellion. Such 
sympathy has become an obligation for 
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all persons more than thirty-five years 
old. 

For if youth is in rebellion against 
repression, dullness, hypocrisy, unlove- 
liness, and the evils that make war 
necessary, does it not mean, after all 
that youth is. striking back-handed 
blows for freedom, self-expression, sin- 
cerity, beauty, and the righteousness 
that may learn, ultimately, how to 
maintain peace on earth? Does it not 
mean that even yet, out of bitterness, 
may come the spiritual revival? Does 
it not mean that we, also, should join 
the vanguard with youth, not endeavor- 
ing to destroy human institutions, but 
trying to increase in them the fiery and 
shining life that makes their operations 
beautiful ? 





“Wade In” 


By Harriet Taylor Upton 


HE Republican National Commit- 

tee consists of a man from each 

state whose term of office is four 
years. At Chicago the office of assistant 
secretary was created and Mrs, Christine 
Bradley South was elected to that 
office—the first woman elected to any 
office of the National Committee of any 
dominant party. 

Prior to 1920 the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Republican Conven- 
tion consisted of seven men elected by 
the National Committee, but at Chicago 
this was enlarged to twenty-one mem- 
bers, which included the officers of the 
National Committee, several lay mem- 
bers, two men not on the executive 
committee and eight women. This com- 
mittee had its main headquarters in New 
York with branches in New York and 
Chicago. The women, under the direc- 
tion of the vice-president, a woman, had 
their headquarters in Chicago. 

The Democrats at San Francisco pro- 
vided that each state should be repre- 
sented on the national committee by a 
man and a woman, and such representa- 
tion still exists. 

Two questions in regard to this act 
will never be settled:—first, whether if 
the time and place of the convention 
had been reversed, if the Democratic 
meeting had been held first in Chicago 
and the Republican afterward in San 
Francisco, the Republicans would have 


given equal representation to women; 
and second, whether the apparently 
higher place held by the Democratic 
women was not really less important 
in responsibility and achievement than 
that held by Republican women. 

The present Republican Executive 
Committee did not die in November, 
1920, as is generally supposed, but will 
exist until 1924. The women of this 
committee have charge of the work of 
all the Republican women of the United 
States. 

Their headquarters are in the na- 
tional headquarters in the Munsey 
Building in Washing'on and the vice- 
chairman* of the Executive Committee 
is in charge. They have started the cam- 
paign of 1922 among women, and or- 
ganizers are now at work in the states 
where the woman’s vote will probably 
decide the senatorial elections, and in 
the states where some particular condi- 
tion affecting the party and women 
exists. 

From these women’s headquarters 
congressional work on the measures of 
the administration pertaining to women, 
children or dependents is constantly be- 
ing done. The vice-chairman has at- 
tended all hearings on these measures, 
has spoken at most of them and has 
assisted commitiees and congressmen. 
This work will con‘inue to grow as the 
session advances. 

A publicity department is now start- 
ing out which will soon be in full 
swing. Spezkers are being sent out to 
instruct women who are begging for in- 
formation in regard to party history, 
and this corps will be increased. Con- 
trary to expectations Republican women 
have maintained their enthusiasm. Men 
are suddenly realizing this and no one 
but the old boss who holds his party by 
a slender thread objects. 

The women of the Executive Commit- 
tee have recommended few women for 
appointments, feeling that such recom- 
mendation should come from women of 
the state organizations. 

At the June meeting of the National 
Committee Mrs. Leonard G. Woods of 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the Republican 
women of Alleghany County, held Sen- 
ator Penrose’s proxy. The women of 
the Committee asked, at that meeting, 
that the law be changed as soon as pos- 
sible providing for equal representation 
of women and men on the National 
Committee. This was agreed to, and a 
committee was appointed to report at 
the next meeting. They also asked that 
a new office, that of second vice-presi- 
dent, be created, which should be filled 
by a woman—and this was carried. 
Mrs. Woods was elected to this office 
without opposition. 

Thus two of the national officers are 
now women. No one denies that the Re- 
publican party did more to enfranchise 
women than did the Democratic party, 
since thirty Republican states ratified the 

* Note that this is Mrs. Upton herself.—Ed. 


Nineteenth Amendment and only seven 
Democratic. 

Nen-partisan people say they are 
tired of the hackneyed phrase, “govern- 
ment functions through parties.”” They 
may be tired, but it is a truth anyhow. 

A church, an association, a fraternal 
organization may be non-partisan; work 
for humanitarian measures may be done 
by propagandists, but the final work on 
it is done by the politician. 

A woman who loves her country must 
not think herself either honest, just or 
virtuous if she stands aloof with a 
“holier than thou” expression. Berating 
men or measures does not get you or 
your cause anywhere. Do not draw your 
skirts away but wade in. Fight for a 
lot of right things, and fight hard, and 
stand the drubbings you will get; but 
be encouraged when you accomplish 
anything. Remember it is this pioneer 
work which will count years from now. 
Do not berate the opposition party—do 
not slander opposition men and women 

-hut make your own party so clean 
that he who runs may read. 








When to Fight 


By Mary Garrett Hay 


ORE and more the question is be- 
ing asked, should the League of 


Women Voters take part in a 
political fight? This admits of two 


answers. One is that since the League 
emphasizes the non-partisan standpoint 
in its educational, legislative and politi- 
cal work, it can not in the very nature 
of things take part in a political battle 
without, through the violent disagree- 
ment of its members, running the dan- 
ger of being disrupted. The other is 
that it depends entirely on the kind of 
political fight involved, whether its 
issues are petty and entirely partisan or 
whether it deals with broad matters 
which members of the League can con- 
sider more from an impersonal or 
humanitarian viewpoint than from that 
narrower one fostered by the parties 
themselves. 

My own belief is that the League can 
with propriety and impunity take part 
in a political fight where the issues are 
either those which the League itself has 
endorsed, or are so big and so vital as 
to be of general interest to all citizens. 
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or involve principles of common sense 
that make an irresistible appeal to 
thoughtful voters. Candidates who 
stand for what the majority of League 
members believe to be right could 
under such conditions be publicly sup- 
ported, and participation in such a fight 
would strengthen the League within its 
own ranks and would win ii the public’s 
respect. Any indulgence in a fight where 
petty differences between candidates are 
the motives for the opposition mani- 
fested, where personal recriminations 
are a feature and where the whole fight 
is based upon prejudice or feeling 
should be carefully avoided by the 
League in all its branches and by the 
members themselves. 

Equally important with the kind of 
political fight that is taken up should 
be the methods employed to see that all 
members of the League are given an 
opportunity to express their opinion as 
to whether the fight should be taken up 
and as to what candidates should be 
supported. No leader, worker or mem- 
ber should be forced to champion a 
candidate she cannot conscientiously en- 
dorse, or to support an issue she does 
not approve, even if a majority of the 
members have voted to throw the full 
force of the organization for such a can- 
didate or for such an issue. 

If care is exercised in this respect. 
thus avoiding any reappearance of the 
political dictatorship that we deprecate 
in the parties, there is no reason why 
the League should not enter the politi 
cal arena from time to time and fight 
many a splendid fight for high princi- 
ples and good government. 


The Feminine Advance in 


France 
(Continued from page 11) 
proves no more than that there are 
many ties which can not endure the 


strain of separation. 

From a social standpoint women are 
better off than before the war. The 
Chamber of Deputies, by an important 
majority, has recognized their right to 
vote on certain questions and their eli- 
gibility to all elections. 

Some have been nominated for official 
commissions, and are on the committee 
of education; on that for cheaper hous- 
ing; on the superior council and the 
departmental councils for regulating 
birth in proportion to population. Some 
are members of the Supreme Council of 
Hygiene, of Physical Education, of the 
Supreme Council of Consumers. 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor 
has been awarded to women with some 


liberality. A  postmistress yu «ted 
heroically during the war »f 1870 has 
just been decorated. ™ ppily she lived 
long enough to ley n that women are 
judged worthy of (iat honor! 

Yet, in spite of the vote of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, women have not gained 
the right of suffrage, and the following 
will illustrate the strength of the preju- 
dice against them: 

It was at the time of the discussion 
of the law for national assistance of 
large families: the member bringing up 
the bill proposed that the grant should 
be given to the mother, for, he said, 
“Since the mother bears the heaviest 
burden of a large family, it seems just 
that a national allowance—which con- 
stitutes a testimony of the recognition 
of the nation—should be handed to her. 
Also, the purpose of this proposed law 
is to enable parents to buy clothes and 
necessary food for the children and it is 
the mother who does these things. This 
decision does not seem any more illegal 
than that which leaves to the mother the 
product of her personal labor.” 

But to hand over 360 francs a year to 
a woman who has just had her fourth 
child in order that she may buy clothes 
for the little one! Impossible! What 
a blow at the family! That, at least, 
is what Monsieur the Minister of Hy- 


giene made his colleagues believe. “In 
handing over the allowance to the 


mother,” he cried, “you will strike a 
blow with a mattock at the institution 
of the family.” 

And it was decided immediately, by 
an amendment, that it was the father 
who should pocket the money, and that 
it was to him that “this testimony of 
the nation’s recognition” should be ad- 
dressed. What can be said after that! 

These leaders understand nothing of 
the deep anguish which stirs the women 
of France, or rather, having a vague 
and fearful knowledge of a new strength 
which is rising, they try to smother it, 
refusing to share the prerogatives which 
are dear to them, 

But this attitude reveals a profound 
and dangerous weakness. To continue 
to guard the French woman as a ward, 
is to deprive the country of her coopera- 
tion. which is necessary to it. To show 
publicly that it considers her unworthy 
of the benefits of the rights which are 
granted to her sisters of other nations, 
is to do her an injury in the eyes of 
strangers. 

France is no longer rich enough in 
masculine strength to deprive herself of 
the feminine strength which is ready to 
manifest itself. ‘To succor the countless 


mutilated ones of the war, the nation 
needs the devotion and intelligence of 
all its children. 


What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 

ERE is your second lot of test ques 

tions, to be answered in the nex 
issue. Send in your answers and an‘ 
other questions you want to have asked 
Comments are coming in saying tha 
this “new corner meets the need of th 
busy home woman who wants to knov 
about her new duties and hasn’t time o 
energy to dig out the information fo 
herself.” Help make the service effec 
tive. 


tL. you think the people of th 

United States should vote for th 

President direct, instead of voting; 

for presidential electors, how 

could this change be 
plished? 

How long after a congressman i: 

elected before he takes his seat? 

What are the “long session” and 

the “short session” of Congress? 

|. Are there any disadvantages in the 
long interval of time between th 
election of a Congress and the be 
ginning of its regular session? 

5. How could the date of the openine 

of Congress be changed? 

6. How large is Congress? 

7. How is the size of the House of 

Representatives determined ? 

8. In your opinion, should the pres 
ent House be increased in size ? 

9. (a) How many senators has your 
state? (b) Who are they? _ 

10. When do they come up for re 
election? 

11. What have their records been? 

12. What is a congressional district? 

13. What does it mean to say that the 
Senate is a “continuous body”? 

14. How often may a senator be re- 
elected? 

15. What congressional district do you 
live in? Who is your representa- 
tive? 

16. What authority has the power to 
determine the bounderies of con- 
gressional districts in a state? 

17. What is “Gerrymandering”? 

18. Who is your congressman? 

How many congressional districts 
are there in your state? 

20. How many _ representatives has 
your state in the lower House of 
Congress ? 

21. When will you be able to vote for 
the next congressman to represent 
you? 


22. What are 


accom 


to 


~ 


“congressmen-ai-large”’ ? 
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Chicago Women Score One 


By Janet . Fairbank 


Chairman Woman’s Committee Coalition Non-Partisan Judicial Ticket 


HE recent election of Circuit Court 

judges held in Chicago on June 

sixth, was of extraordinary impor- 
tance because it was the first defeat of 
the Thompson-Lundin Republican ma- 
chine, which controls city and _ state. 
And it was the first time that women 
could vote at such an election. 

Only last November all the candi- 
dates of this Chicago Tammany had 
swept triumphantly into office. Mayor 
William Hale Thompson was re-elected, 
under the leadership of “the poor Swede 
not in politics”, as that shrewd poli- 
tician, Fred Lundin, calls himself; the 
bosses were confident of continued suc- 
cess, and as the judicial election ap- 
proached, the ever-hungry wolves of the 
“machine” licked their chops in antici- 
pation of the rich patronage that lies 
in the hands of appointees of the Cir- 
cuit Bench. 

In order to banish partisan and fac- 
tional politics from the Cook County 
Bench, it has been the policy, for some 
time, to apply non-partisan tests to sit- 
ting Judges of worth and to renominate 
them by agreement between party 
leaders, with the support of the Bar 
Association. 

This year, despite repeated invita- 
tions of the Bar Association sent out to 
the Lundin-Thompson machine, as well 
as to the Democratic leaders, to partici- 
pate in a conference regarding the nomi- 
nation of candidates for Judgeship, the 
Thompson machine refused to take any 
part in this conference which looked to 
nomination by agreement. The City 
Hall was afforded every opportunity to 
cooperate with the Democratic leaders, 
the other groups in the Republican 
party and the Bar Association, in pre- 
senting a strong judicial ticket to the 
voters. The machine treated the whole 
non-partisan movement with contempt. 
It had decided to nominate a Thompson- 
Lundin ticket and drop such sitting 
judges as it found too independent and 
too self-respecting to meet its own pecu- 
liar tests. 

When the Thompson-Lundin group 
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met for their party convention they 
nominated a list of men, only three of 
whom were sitting judges; a large num- 
ber of them were political appointees 
with no previous experience on the 
bench, and some of them were already 
on the pay-roll of the City Hall. 

Then something happened: the Demo- 
crats and the two anti-Thompson fac- 
tions in the Republican party got to- 
gether and agreed to support a coalition 
ticket recommended by the Chicago Bar 
Association, which had on it the names 
of seventeen sitting judges and three 
lawyers of unquestioned ability. Ten of 
them were Republicans and ten were 
Democrats, and they all ran under the 
Democratic label because the Mayor 
had seized the Republican one; and 
there is no provision, by law, for nomi- 
nating independent fusion candidates. 

In the past Thompson had won be- 
cause his enemies were scattered: the 
day they overcame party differences and 
united to oppose him, his final defeat 
was plainly foretold. In the fastnesses 
of the City Hall the bosses must have 
trembled when they beheld this new 
and strange alliance, They knew even 
better than their opponents that a vic- 
tory to the coalition forces meant the 
loss of the mayoralty election in 1923, 
and they fought a bitter campaign. 

Chicago is neolithic in its political 
recognition of women—largely, it must 
be confessed, because of the women 
themselves—and the campaign pro- 
gressed until two weeks before it be- 
came evident both that the women’s vote 
was needed to elect the coalition ticket, 
and that the existing machinery was not 
fitted to get it out. 

Therefore, a Women’s Committee was 
formed, and Mrs. Mabel Gilmore Rein- 
ecke, representing the Republican wo- 
men, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, represent- 
ing the Club women, and I, represent- 
ing the Democratic women, were ‘ap- 
pointed officers. And we hurled our- 
selves into the end of the campaign. 

Until this last election the woman 
vote in Chicago has been disappointing. 
The registration has been unsatisfac- 
tory, and the vote, which has, in [Ili- 
nois,always been kept separate, has been 
light. This, I think, was largely because 
suffrage came too easily. There had 
been no general agitation for it when 
the State Legislature passed a bill grant- 
ing it, and there never was a serious 
suffrage campaign in_ Illinois, to 
awaken woman to a realization of the 
value of her vote. There was no glad 
rush when the doors of citizenship were 
opened. 

It became our problem, therefore, not 
only to win the woman who ordinarily 


voted, but also to create an urge in the 
indifferent woman which would drive 
her to the polls. 

Immediately it became evident that 
there was no city-wide organization of 
women in either party. Here and there 
in certain wards men and women had 
built up admirable party machinery, 
but these were by no means general, 
and we could do little with intensive 
work. We called meetings of the leaders 
of our three factions in each ward, sup- 
plied them with literature, speakers for 
meetings, and automobiles on election 
day, but our endeavor was publicity. 

The leading papers of Chicago arean- 
tagonistic to William Hale Thompson, 
and they cooperated with us magnifi- 
cently. In every edition we ran a 
short statement, signed by a leading 
Chicago woman, telling why women 
should vote the Coalition ticket. We 
organized spectacular meetings in the 
“Loop” and evening meetings through- 
out the wards, and we sent out one 
letter to the registered women voters. 
answering various wild assertions of the 
City Hall group. 

The two points on which we’ ham- 
mered hardest were the Juvenile Court, 
and the city playgrounds. 

These were recognized by women as 
their own affairs, and almost immedi- 
ately we began to get encouraging re- 
sults. Volunteers flocked to headquart- 
ers; they addressed envelopes by the 
hundred thousand; they took up stren- 
uous precinct canvassing; they tele- 
phoned interminably; they manned the 
polls on election day——and they won 
the election! There was a landslide for 
the Coalition ticket, and its lowest vote 
was higher than the highest on the City 
Hall ticket. j 

Every paper in town gave women 
the credit for swinging the election. But 
that is, by no means, the best of it. For 
the first time the women of Chicago are 
politically conscious, and that means a 
bad future for the bosses and a good 
future for the town. 
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The Woman Voter and the Political Parties 


A Suggested Study Program 


I—THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The United States Constitution makes no provision for 
political parties. Founders of the Republic did not dream 
of parties as they exist today. First intimation of party in 
George Washington’s second administration. His disapproval. 

Two leading parties. Their changing names and main 
differences of opinion. History of leading parties up to the 
Civil War. 

Present Republican party, its history and achievement 
since the Civil War. 

Present Democratic party, its history and achievement 
since the Civil War. 

Third party movements—their histories and principles. 

What constitutes a political party? 

The growth of power which threatened to make political 
parties greater than the government itself. 

The control of political parties by law. 

II—PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

The machinery of party management. 

Leading parties organized in parallel lines with the gov- 
ernment. 

National Committees and National Executive Committees 
—how they are formed in leading parties — how are these 
committees chosen? 

State Committees and State Executive Committees — Of 
what do they consist and how are the members chosen? 

County Committees and County Committeemen — Are 
they elected or appointed and how? 

Precinct Organization and election district captains— 
How are they chosen? 

The local political club—its organization and member- 
ship. 

(Rules of leading parties concerning party organization in 
the different states should be obtaihed from party officials). 

On which committees are women eligible—where are they 
serving at present in your state? 

NI—HOW CANDIDATES ARE CHOSEN AND PLAT- 
FORMS MADE. 

National Conventions—Of what they are composed; their 
procedure. How presidential candidates are chosen. Making 
the party platform. 

Presidential Preference Primaries —- What are they? 
How did they originate? What have they accomplished? 

State Conventions—How they are composed, their pro- 
cedure, state platforms. 

County Conventions — How composed and organized. 
Their business. 


The Caucus—What is it? How does it work? 

The Direct Primary—What does it do? How does it 
differ from the caucus or convention? Its weakness. Its 
value. 

The Ideal Direct Primary—The short ballot. The Ore- 
gon pamphlet. Proportional Representation. 

Independent nominations by petition—When have they 
any chance of success? 


IV—THE ELECTION. 

Election Boards—How composed. Who serves on your 
local board? Are women eligible? Are they serving? Are 
school teachers used on election boards? 

Registering to Vote—Where is personal registration nec 
essary and why? How to register. 





Polling Places—What sort of places are used? What rent 
is paid? Are schools and other public buildings availab|«? 
Are they used? 

The ballot— What is the Australian ballot? Is it used 


in your state? Party emblems—are they used? How to mark 
the ballot. What is a “straight ticket”? How can -you vole 
it? How can you split your ticket? What is a “scratched” 
ticket? 

The Count—How is the tally kept? Is it accurate? What 
are voting machines? Their advantage? Are they more 
accurate than the count by hand? 

Election Returns—How are they made? What precau- 
tions are taken to protect them? Belated returns. 


V—THE VOTER’S RELATION TO HIS PARTY. 

Party Enrollment— How do you enroll? Does enroll- 
ment carry any: obligation? 

Meetings of party committees—Why should you attend? 
What can you do? 

Working with your Party—How can you help? The 
obligation not to leave party service to the worst elements 
in the parties. “Let George do it.” 

Majority Opinion in Your Party — How can majority 
opinion in a party control it? Is it possible for the wishes 
of the majority to be made known? Is frank expression of 
opinion welcome? 

Party Loyalty— What is it? Does it always mean voting 
a straight ticket? To whom are you asked to be loyal? How 
does the election law of your state define your obligations 
to your party? What has been the custom of men voters? 
What do you think is your obligation to your party? 

Independent voters— Their value to the state, to the 
Political Parties. 


How to Make Women Talk 


















INCE its founding nearly two years 
ago,the Woman’s Forum of Leonia, 
New Jersey, has been experiment- 

ing with the problem of stimulating 
discussion in groups of women. Because 
our experiments have been successful, 
other groups have asked for details. 
From the beginning we have tried to 
develop an esprit de corps and have 
emphasized the spirit of democracy. 
For example,the chairman of the Forum 
was recently asked by a reticent woman, 
who had just become a member: 





“Do you welcome suggestions for 
Forum programs?” 

“Certainly,” replied the chairman. 
“You know our Forum is a sort of ex- 
ploring expedition. We agreed at the 
outset that our method should be that 
of study and discussion; our main pur- 
pose is to develop the power to think 
and express our thoughts clearly and 
quickly in a public meeting. But we 
have no cut and dried program; it is 
the privilege and duty of every member 
to contribute every idea she can.” 





The new member offered as her sug- 
gestion an informal talk by a woman 
from the Argentine whom she knew- 
not a public speaker, but an alert and 
thoughtful woman with interesting ideas 
about the relations between the Argen- 
tine and the United States. The South 
American consented to talk and the re- 
sult was one of the most successful 
discussions of the year. 

Another member suggested a program 
devoted to Ireland, and the leader 
promptly asked her to work up the talk 
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herself. She consented, saying frankly 
that she was not well informed on the 
subject but realized that if she promised 
a report at a definite time, she would 
have to become informed. 

A date was set and notices sent to all 
members to be prepared to participate 
in the discussion. In this way another 
good meeting was secured, 


Appeal to the Imagination 

These two examples are typical. We 
have tried to make the group as freely 
open to suggestions and unhampered 
discussion as an old New England town- 
meeting. We have resolved the Forum 
into a committee of the whole to outline, 
discuss, and vote upon programs and 
policies which in other bodies are usu- 
ally worked out in selected committees. 

It goes without saying that spontan- 
eity is easier to get in any group, large 
or small, if its members are convinced 
that nobody wishes to dominate, no- 
body has an “axe to grind,” if they 
realize that when they venture to ex- 
press an opinion it will be received with 
courtesy and consideration even though 
it is not finally approved by vote. 

Sometimes we have been temporarily 
embarrassed by proposals that did not 
seem to fit and others that at first 
seemed to be rather large orders; but 
we have usually been able to adapt them 
to our needs. Perhaps because the very 
dificulty of their execution called out 


ell our resources, at leas: iwo of these 


seemingly unhappy suggestions, like the 
proverbial “angel in disguise,” have 
proved to be our greatest blessing. 

One of the first exercises we under- 
took was the dramatizing of the Fed- 
eral Convention, at which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was drafted. 

The novelty of the undertaking fired 
our’ imagination, and our pride com- 
bined with our interest to carry us 
through. Besides, we very soon found 
ourselves on the crest of a popular 
wave of interest in the early history of 
our country, especially the history of 
cur Constitution. as the foundation of 
all our liberties. When we took account 
of our stock at the completion of the 
project, we found we had secured one 
hundred per cent participation; we 
had forgotten that we were “afraid” to 
speak in public: and we had acquired 
a knowledge of political conditions and 
methods that has been invaluable as a 
background for the study of the great 
issues of our own time. 

Between the regular monthly meet- 
ings, devoted to the discussion of large 
current questions, lecture discussion 
groups for specially interested mem- 
bers met informally in parlors, and 
timid people found themselves joining 
in the discussion almost involuntarily. 
Those who attended soon began to con- 
tribute more easily to the discussions of 
the larger group. 

The general conclusion is that we 


learn to do by doing. Discussion is only 
organized conversation. To have good 
conversation we must have something 
interesting to converse about. And to 
raise good conversation to the dignity 
of profitable public discussion there 
must be thoughtful preparation on a 
subject that is worth the effort. To in- 
duce members to make adequate prepa- 
ration is to stimulate discussion in any 
meeting and to insure its being success- 
ful. Sometimes this may be done by the 
wording of the announcement of the 
meeting, as in the following on Trade 
Relations with Russia: 

“Should the countries of the world 
make trade agreements with Russia? 
Why did Lloyd George do this? Why 
did Hughes refuse? Is your judgment 
based on reasons? On facts? On preju- 
dices? What reasons? What facts?” 
Gr the following on a campaign pro- 
gram: “Hoover rally! Wood rally! 
Time fifty-fifty.” 

There Must Be Give and Take 

At any rate no preparation can be 
expected unless members are notified of 
the subject to be discussed. If the na- 
ture of the discussion can be suggested, 
better results will follow. Much also 
depends upon the willingness and the 
ability of the leader to devote time to 
the work. And, again, most important 
of all, there must be a “spirit of give 
and take” in a democratic atmosphere. 

MarGaRET Porcu HamILToNn. 
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A Valuable Ally 


T its annual convention the Califor- 

nia Civic League, which on March 
23 voted to incorporate with the League 
of Women Voters and carry on its work 
through the League, ratified its former 
action and changed its name to the 
California Civic League of Women Vot- 
ers. Through this action the League 
gains a membership of more than 7,000 
women, fully organized and ready to 
carry on the work. The California Civic 
League was organized in 1911 after 
suffrage was granted to California 
women. 


Watchful California 
‘tery women and Republican women 


of California united in favor of 
the maternity bill and have wired their 
new United States senator in a brief and 
businesslike telegram that “California 
women expect you to keep your cam- 
paign pledge by supporting the work of 
our women as expressed in the Shep- 
pard-Towner Maternity Bill.” Raymond 
Benjamin, Republican State Chairman, 
is aiding the women in their plea, and 
has sent Senator Shortridge a telegram 
asking that the administration: of the 
bill be retained under the Children’s 


Bureau. 
A Man-and-Woman Job 


N numerous cities throughout the 
United States the Fourth of July 
celebrations, under the auspices of the 


state Leagues of Women Voters, took 
the form of Disarmament Demonstra- 
tions. Since the conference of the com- 
mittee for the Reduction of Armamen’ 
for the National League of Women 
Voters, called by Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser in Washington on May 25, local 
committees have been formed in every 
state in the Union, and during the sum- 
mer months, when litile legislative work 
is done, an educative campaign concern- 
ing armament and its cost is being car- 
ried on through a presentation of off. 
cial facts and figures compiled from 
Government records, 

“A job for men and women alike.” 
is Miss Hauser’s comment on the strug- 
gle for disarmament. “As long as men 
persist in believing that war is the only 
means of settling international disputes 
women will struggle in vain for dis- 
armament.” 

Miss Hauser therefore is inviting the 
men of America to join with the wo- 
men in bringing about world-wide dis- 
armament—to prevent the repetition of 
the international tragedy in which 49.- 
000,000 human beings lost their lives. 


Alabama’s Ambition 


HE Alabama League of Women 

Voters bids fair to carry out the 
National League’s plan of “citizenship 
courses in every school”, At a recent 
meeting held in Montgomery plans were 
discussed for inaugurating citizenship 
classes in all the public schools of the 
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state. In this effort they will have the 
approval of the state Superintendent 
of Instruction, Dr. Abercrombie, and 
other educators, who have advised the 
League to take the matter up with the 
State Text Book Commission. The pro- 
jected course of study will not rep!ace 
the course of civics as now taught, but 
will amplify it, endowing it with new 
vitality and more widespread interest. 


Patriotism by Pageant 


¢¢ A N Americanization Pageant,” writ- 
ten by the talented president of 


the Indianapolis League of Women 
Voters, Alma L. Sickler, and Leura 
Lauter, has been published by the 


League as one means of raising funds 
to carry on its work. The Pageant, pre- 
sented for the first time at the Indiana 
State Convention of the League last 
May, won the praise of all who saw it, 
and it was at a suggestion that schools 
would find it useful, that the League 
had the manuscript published in an at- 
tractive pamphlet. 

New Hands Across the Sea 

ISS GRACE A. VAN HOESEN, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, sailed 
for Europe on June 29, bearing the 
greetings and good wishes of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters to the 
International Woman’s Labor Confer- 
ence, which will convene in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in October. Miss Van Hoe- 
sen is first vice president of the Michi- 
gan League of Women Voters, and 
chairman of its State Committee on 
Women in Industry. She was one of 
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the moving spirits who organized the 
Grand Rapids branch of the League, 
with a charter membership of more 
than 200, and is greatly interested in 
problems of women and children in in- 
dustry. 


Taking Notes on Europe 
RS. NANCY M. SCHOONMAKER 


goes to Europe this summer as the 
representative of the National League 
of Women Voters and of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, to find 
out what the various countries are doing 
about child welfare and the status of 
women in industry and the professions. 
After October 15 she will be available 
for lectures under the management of 
William B. Feakins, Times Building, 


New York. 
Fourteen Strong 


i} ie Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has just joined the Com- 
mittee for Congressional Work organ- 
ized by the League of Women Voters. 
There are now fourteen national 
organizations which compose this com- 
mittee. They are: 

The League of Women Voters, The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, The Mothers Congress and 
Parent Teachers Association, The Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 


The Women’s Trade Union League, The 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, The Girls Friendly 
Society, The American Home Economics 
Association, The National Consumers 
League, The National Council of Jewish 
Women, The United States Section of 
The International League for Peace and 
Freedom, The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

This committee works through sub- 
commitiees. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, as 
chairman of the entire committee, and 
the representatives of other organiza- 
tions serve as chairmen of the sub-com- 
mittees which endorse and work for 
special measures. 

The difficulty of securing congres- 
sional legislation is made apparent by 
the fact that these organizations include 
practically all the women in the United 
States who are organized for any sort 
of forward movement. All of them have 
endorsed and support the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill, which, when passed, will 
provide professional aid for maternity 
cases unable to employ physicians for 
themselves, when and if the respective 
state has made an appropriation equal 
to that of the federal appropriation 
allotted to that state. 

The difficulty of securing congres- 
sional legislation is illustrated with this 
bill, for a very large majority of both 
Houses of Congress have been for a 
long time pledged to its support, as is 
President Harding. Yet it lags! 


Your Business in Washington 


(Continued from page 13) 


freight rate on coal, was recommitted 
by a vote of 38 to 26 after a debate 
scattered over some ten days. The mo- 
tion, made by Senator Borah on June 
29, was vigorously opposed by Senator 
Frelinghuysen, who blamed the propa- 
ganda of coal lobbyists for the opposi- 
tion to and defeat of the measure. “We 
have devoted nearly two years to our 
work of investigation,” said the Senator. 
“We have held many meetings and have 
heard practically all interests, The 
public is tired of investigations. It de- 
mands results. The public is long-suf- 
fering, but they will not suffer forever,” 
added the New Jersey senator, who de- 
clared that the bill’s defeat enhanced 
the certainty of a coal famine the com- 
ing winter and the one following. 

Bitter discussion has been provoked 
by the Soldier Bonus Bill, introduced 
by Senator McCumber of North Dakota. 
Senator Borah, calling it a “pretext for 
loading from $1,500,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000 on taxpayers, is fighting the 
measure bitterly. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, has sent a letter 
defeat of the 


to the Senate urging 
measure on the ground of economy. 


According to the Secretary, passage of 
the Soldier Bonus Bill would “increase 
the cost of living, bring higher taxes, 
and defeat the administration’s program 
of economy.” 
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World News About Women 








A Feather in Coeducation’s Cap tist Convention has set a fine precedent 
iis : by electing a woman president. And 

° , ewrniat aoa parme s toe-hold in the the woman, chosen by 939 of the 1100 

Old Glory is now W University of Virginia. Nineteen yotes cast, is Mrs. Helen Barrett Moat. 
on the Seven Seas women were registered in the university gomery, of Rochester, N. Y., well-known 


during the last session and degrees were 3, a lecturer and as a suffragist, a close 





ee tn tg one awarded to three of them. This was the fyjend of Miss Anthonv. 
New combination Passenger and Freight first try-out of coeducation in the pro- , 
Ships, Fast, Lururious Steamers. — _ fessional and graduate schools, these the _ 
Key number beside ship’s name indicates “* % anda’ ‘ nate | A New Door Opens 
operator shown bottom of column. first degrees awardec to women in the 
EUROPE hundred years of that fine old institu- OR the first time in the history of 
Boulogne and London | tion’s existence. Now, the office of dean the party in Pennsylvania a woman 
August 15—September 20—Old North of women has been created, and filled recently presided over the Republi: n 
State (159) by the election of Adelaide Douglas  ,oanization of the state. The Rep 
July 80—September 6—Centennial State => s ee - de: f 2 7 4 of $5 Sat pub- 
(159) Simpson, former dean of women at Jican State Committee changed its rules 
een one _ New York Hillsdale College, and . native of so as to admit women as members a d 
August 20—Hudson (159) Louisville. A Southern woman upset- elected Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton 
f gust 20— so 5é e e.e ° . . . © . c oe) ° e tS 
July 380—September 10—Princess Ma- ting traditions in a Southern university. Vice-Chairman—all in the space of a 
toika (159) : sets < $i ou Spe : é 
August 10—September 22—Potomac (159) few minutes. Then Governor Sproul, 
Naples and Genoa te rarily residine. i » ahsence of 
wien: Stew Sovk In the South Too iy age pre iding, in the —o f 
August 13 — September 24 — Pocahontas STTTS . = AA din nay lle State Chairman, gave over the chair 
(159) OUISIANA has Just adopted a new to the new Vice-Chairman. Mrs. War- 
Plymouth, ag anny Fr vasa state constitution, and it was signed burton is the daughter of John Wana- 
ie thal Of ~ Gebeier 06~ by three women delegates. This is the diane : 
America (150) alls P first time women in the United States 
Augus 8—September 8—October — : . ° 
Géome Washington (158) have been signatories to a basic law. a a  n 
c 5 € 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio a. Janerio, Montevideo and Buenos The Baptists Smash Tradition HE announcement has _just been 
From New York : ‘ ; made that Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
July 20—American Legion (91) HE idea of woman’s equality with president of the National League of 
August 38—Huron (91) * shurcl ork Ae be - , ; 5 : 
August 17—Aeolus (91) men in church work seems to be Women Voters. has accepted the chair- 
August 81—Southern Cross (91) fermenting. In England there have manship of the department of civics of 
— ele Ne I I c 
, Ong — eee been distinct gains; in the United the proposed Woman’s National Foun- 
aa States the Presbyterians and the Episco- dation, which is to be the political home 
From San Francisco palians have both refused further privi- of women voters in Washington. Mrs. 
July 23—Empire St: 05 ; ee . 
pe Re ee lag ge leges to women. But in all these cases, Harriet Taylor Upton, who appears 
August 80—Hoosier State (105) there has been much profitable airing elsewhere in this issue, will be chairman 


hama, , Shanghai, kong, Ma- . ; “eee “glioma ; . 
ae an ae a of the subject. Now the Northern Bap- of organization for the Foundation. 


From Seattle 


July 30—Keystone State (106) 

August 27—-Wenatchee (106) 1 0 0 0 I S ! A N D | I O [ I 
HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, EAST INDIA 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Co- 


lombo, Calcutta ‘ Wm. H. Warburton ALEXANDRIA BAY 
From San Francisco . 
August 13—Creole State (105) Proprietor also N. ¥. 
September 14—Wolverine State (105) 
COASTWISE AND HAWAII THE CROSSMAN HOUSE 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 
July 30—Buckeye State (80) 
September 3—Hawkeye State (80). 
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From a Family of Firsts 


HE first negress to become a doctor 

of philosophy is Sadie Mossell of 
Philadelphia, who has received her de- 
gree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. She comes from a noteworthy 
family. Her father was the first negro 
to graduate from the University of 
Pennsylvania law school, her uncle was 
the first to graduate in medicine from 
the West Philadelphia College, and her 
grandfather is Bishop Tanner of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Visiting Lecturers 


Me HELEN FRASER, who has 
~' made two very popular and satis- 
factory lecture trips to the United 
States, will come again in October. Her 
ent is Mr. G. Arnold Shaw, 508 War- 
irton Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 

Miss Fraser is a very compelling 
weaker thoroughly well informed, with 
broad democratic viewpoint. She will 
veak on political, social and economic 
developments since the war, and on 
questions of especial interest to women. 
She is eloquent, winsome and sound. 


' 4 


\ RS. NEVILLE J. ROLFE, Secretary 
-Y of the British National Council 
for combating Venereal Diseases, is to 
ittend the Eugenics Conference in New 
York in September, and will be avail- 
able for lectures to women’s groups in 
the United States during the last week 
of September and the first two of Octo- 
ber. 

Mrs. Rolfe is known internationally 
is a student of social hygiene prob- 
lems. She may be addressed in care of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Try Again, Cuba 
“Fyne is unwilling to admit that 


women are people. The Senate has 
just said so twice: first by defeating a 
provision of a constitutional reform 
bill which would have given Congress 
the right to determine under what con- 
ditions women would be allowed to 
vote. Second, by defeating another mo- 
tion giving women unrestricted suffrage 
by striking out the word “male” from 
the constitutional provision defining 
who shall vote. 


Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells 
REMARKABLE woman passed 


£4 away when Mrs, Emmeline B. Wells 
died at Salt Lake City on April 25, at 
the age of ninety-three. She was born 
in 1828 at Petersham, Massachusetts. 
She was teaching school at the age of 
fifteen. The next year she married and 
moved to Nauvoo, Illinois, where she 
joined the colony which migrated from 
that state in 1846, sharing the hardships 
of that memorable journey and the pio- 
neer life of those early days. She was 
the wife of Gen. Daniel H. Wells, presi- 
dent of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 

Mrs. Wells wro‘e and published hun- 
dreds of poems. She was the founder 
of the Utah Women’s Press Club and 
for forty years edited a paper published 
in the interests of women, called the 
Women’s Exponent. She was president 
of the Women’s Relief Society. a chari- 
table organization now numbering fifty 
thousand women in all parts of the 
world, from the time of its organization 
in the very earliest days of the church. 
She represented the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of 
Women at many meetings in the eastern 
states and in Europe. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 

Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent 
One Pedestal,” was One Dollar, now 
Twenty-five Cents net the single copy. 
Special price to individual women or 
organizations who desire to resell at a 
profit—Two Dollars the Dozen Copies 

A souvenir of the suffrage struggle 
no one can afford to miss. 

It is readable, amusing, entertaining, in- 
structive. It produces smiles, tears and 
indignation with varying degrees of other 
emotions to fill the chinks Read it.— 
Carrie CHAPMAN CarTrT. 

It is impossible for any one to read this 
account of one girl’s suffrage campaign ex- 
periences without laughter; it is rich and 
rare, a reqular treasurehouse of good 
laughs.—ALicE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Address: 171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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a Nation 


Plans for future extensions. 


Uniting 


Within reach of the call of 
your telephone are more other 
telephones than may be found in 
all the other countries of the 


Insures financial stability. 
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world. This is made possible by 
the Bell System of telephone com- 
munication. 


The central administration of 
the Bell System by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany— 

Provides for invention and 
scientific research. 


Provides for the economic 
manufacture of equipment. 


Provides for the standardiza- 
tion of methods. 


between the central administra- 
tion and the many operating com- 
panies that produces nation-wide 
telephone service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide 
the best service to the greatest 
number at the lowest rates. Only 
the united effort which insures 
continuous development of tele- 
phone communication can carry 
through that controlling purpose 
of the Bell System. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 





Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


What Our Readers Say 


AY I call your attention to a fact 
which ] think would make you 
paper more interesting and valuable? 
That is to institute a department of 
snapshots about woman’s domestic and 
fashion affairs. You may think this 
would lower the tone of your paper; | 
think not. I would like to see the Citizen 
succeed; I realize however, that it must 
be made popular in some way; and eth- 
ical and political appeals must combine 
with something distinctly feminine in 
order to reach the women’s hearts, any- 
where. Now you know it is mighty in- 
teresting to know that Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, the great leader, has made a 
tour somewhere and has achieved a 
moral victory; but personally I also 
want to know if she was dressed as 
beautifully as she usually is and if she 
has changed the becoming style of dress- 
ing her hair. I just give this to you by 
way of suggestion, for | am an average 
woman and [| have made a study of 
women personally through my own self. 

Susa Younc GArtEs, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

What do the rest of you say to this? 

Please tell us —Enitor. 
SO appreciate the Citizen. The items 
are so to the point and educative, as 
well as intensely interesting. And it 
puts us in touch with so many earnest, 

thinking, capable women. 
Neue D. Hann, 
Ottumwa, fa. 


THINK the change to a fortnightly 
a real improvement and appreciate 
the Woman Citizen all the more. 
Mary G. Barnarb, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOULD not be without the Woman 
Citizen and wish every woman knew 
iis value. 
Marcaret L. Norman, 
Dexter, Mo. 


I HOPE that nothing will occur to pre- 
vent my receiving the Woman Citi- 
zen as long as it is published, and I am 
able to pay for it. T regard it as voic- 
ing the most hopeful effort in American 
politics for what may truly be called 
righ’eousness. I would regret very much 
to see the women of the country divided 
into equal bands of blind and stupid 
partisans nullifying in my judgment the 
mos: potent force for good in the elec- 
tora‘e of the country. 
Wixiiam P. Mason, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


I know of no publication in our coun- 
try so fair in its treatment of po- 
litical situations and national issues as 
the Woman Citizen. It has a great 
future. 
SapieE H. Passic, 
Humboldt, Ia. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arca de 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1 302—1 ithAve 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony ony a 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe t. Clo. Co 
Austin—Carl H. Mue 
Baltimore—W m. Hahn. & Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buftalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers Co 
Colorado Springs— M .B. Rich Shoe ¢ 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb's 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Son 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co 
Denver—A. T. Lewis - Son 

+» Shoe Co. 
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Discomfort in warm weather is so and free circulation keep the foot com- Delsboun Chee Boot * 
common. Tight clothing seems tighter _fortable, healthy and cool. Powe atts Pnd 
when the temperature rises to tropical Walking is enjoyable when the feet nome ct Eeven & ) 
heights. Collars and corsets and are shod in good looking shoes that Pittsburgh The 309 Waln um ¢ 
shoes are so annoying that everybody _ permit the natural functioning of the PIs —OM. C. Van Aredal 
feels a desire to get them off! muscles, ligaments, and the 26 bones Ace me § Me—Palmer Shoe 

SS ee SOR ee ee ee of sree om foot is composed. _ Can- Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberer 
blood that makes the fee rell and esate ne neclgape right height induce od kites” ‘ 
: a ' HC AEC SEN a correct posture, which means better Richmond, Va,—S.Sycle, 11W.Broa.. f 
causes the discomfort of ordinary foot- health for you. Easy walking means <petened Dy East Av & Co. 
wear. In the right kind of shoes, your more of youthful spirit, more enjoy= Sp Rae BRET pene ae poo 
feet will be comfortable even when the ‘ment out of doors. iy Sait t ake Cry Wal ter te moe 

an ntonio ysuarantee Shoe Co. 
hot sun burns the pavement. When the weather is hot, don’t oon Senitien o phelan Bl ie. tArcad: 
envy the comfortable barefoot lad ig i oad: to 5 59 | 


Women who wear Cantilever Shoes 





Probably he has less i ife 4 . Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
1 s less in life than you Sevuunah: Glebe Shee Co. 


in summer time are not troubled. Their 


have. But copy the idea of freedo , Seattle—Baxte te 
- . : - & m b Seattle axter & Baxter 
feet are comfortable because Canti- aE: “ie ee sir baetan by Shrevenort—Phelps Shoe Co 
Rit i a dee ny a wearing Cantilever Shoes. Enjoy some Sioux City—The Pelletier Co 
rs s are built on a last which of his happiness. eee! i ear Bg paar Store 
conforms to the natural shape of the Ifno dealer li : Springfield, IL—A. W. Klahott 
T : . ° 2ale > > i p Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & ‘ 
foot. The arch is flexible, like the ral iad isted at the right oe ERE Stamford—i.. Spetke & Son 
Tae you, the Mannfacturers, MORSE & Syracuse—136 5. Salina St 
foot (not made rigid by a _ metal BURT CO Carl Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St 
daaliodiens” eliidh 3 led | R .. 8 Carlton Avenue, Brook- Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
s “piece yhic Ss concealed In , lV 4 ail w .. - Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
all li , shoes 2 : ly n, N. Y., wifl mail you the Cantilever Feouia-iidiaer teem 
all ordinary shoes), therefore the foot Shoe Booklet and the address of a Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
a ee “i ° ° lroy—W. H. Frear & Co 
is unrestrained. Free muscular action nearby dealer. rulaa——Lyous’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—H ud son's Bay Co. 


Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 

Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 

Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co 

Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 

Wichita—Rorabaugh's 

Wilkesbarre—M. Ff. Murray 

Winston - Salem — Clark 
Westbrook Co. 

Worcester — J. C. Mac- 
Innes Co. 

Vakima—K ohIs Shoe¢ 
Co 

y onke rs—Louis Klein 
2 Main St 

ork The Bon Ton 

oungstown B. N 

Manus Co 
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A Few Minutes a Day spent with 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


will keep you acquainted with the best thought, the best 
action and the best personalities in the woman world of today. 


MRS. THOMAS G. WINTER 


President General Federation Women’s Clubs 


M. CAREY THOMAS 


President Bryn Mawr College 


GRACE RAYMOND HEBARD 
Professor of Political Economy, University 
of Wyoming 


MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 
President Chautauqua Women’s, Club 


MARY McDOWELL 


Chairman Committee on Women in Industry, 
National League of Women Voters 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON 


Vice-Choirman Executive Committee, National 
Republican Committee 


MARY GARRETT HAY 


Chairman of Women Voters of New York City 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
ANNE O’HAGAN 
MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
ETHEL WATTS-MUMFORD GRANT 


MAUD WOOD PARK 
President National League of Women Voters 
VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE 
Dean of Barnard College 
JESSICA B. PEIXOTTO 
Head of Economics Department, University 
of California 


FLORENCE KELLEY 
Secretary National Consumers’ League 


KATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS 


Former Commissioner of Correction, New York 


MRS. KELLOGG FAIRBANK 


Former Member Executive Committee, 
National Democratic Committee 


MRS. JOHN O. MILLER 


Chairman Pennsylvania League Woman Voters 
HONORE WILLSIE 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
MARY GREY PECK 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


Well-known and popular writers 


BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


HARRIET BURTON LAIDLAW 


Prominent lecturers 


All these are contributing editors to the Woman Citizen. 


They represent success in almost every line of woman’s effort. 


In addition— 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, the best known and best loved leader 


of women in the world, writes exclusively for 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


For Sale at Newsstands 


Subscription $2.00 a Year 
Published at 171 Madison Ave., New York City 


10 Cents a Copy 











